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License Applications for Trade 
With Bloc Show Little Change 


Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks has reported that there has 
been “a substantial increase” in inquiries from American exporters but 
no “significant changes” in the volume or type of export-license applica- 
tions for trade with the European Soviet bloc since he announced revised 
export-control regulations last August 26. 


In shipments to friendly areas, how- 
ever, the move has resulted in econ- 
omies and in a reduction of admin- 
istrative burdens for the export com- 
munity, Secretary Weeks said in a pre- 
liminary appraisal of the effects of the 
August 26 revisions, published in the 
Twenty-ninth Quarterly Report on Ex- 
port Control Operations, issued Jan- 
uary 24. 

“In most cases,” Secretary Weeks 
stated, “U.S. exporters have asked the 
Department what the policy would be 
if an export application for shipment 
of specified commodities to the Euro- 
pean Soviet bloc were filed ... Al- 
though it is not the practice to make 
a tommitment in advance as to what 
the action will be in a particular 
transaction, the Department has at- 
tempted to give some guidance to ex- 
porters as to the action which is likely 
to result if they subsequently receive 
a firm order and file a license appli- 
cation.” 


Applications Closely Examined 


In general, Secretary Weeks con- 
‘tinued, applications for shipment of 
Positive List commodities to the Euro- 
pean Soviet bloc are “likely to be 
denied,” while applications for non- 
Positive List goods “may be approved.” 

Applications in the latter category 
are carefully examined, and are not 
approved in instances such as the 
following: 

eWhere commodities acquired from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation are 
to be exported for cash reimburse- 
ment at prices less than the U. S. Gov- 
ernment investment in such commod- 
ities. 


eWhere commodities are to be ex- 
ported in such large quantities as to 
endanger a delicate balance between 
domestic supply and demand. 


eWhere transactions involve cir- 
cumstances which would make ap- 
proval inconsistent with the national 
interest. 

The Secretary made it clear that the 
U.S. embargo on exports to communist 
China and North Korea, imposed since 





December 1950, continues unchanged. 
However, Secretary Weeks said, the 
Commerce Department has worked out 
a procedure whereby “Americans im- 
prisoned in communist China may be 
sent gift parcels by their next of kin 
or others in the United States directly 
concerned with their welfare.” 

In the 60-day post-revision period, 
September 1—October 29, Soviet bloc 
approvals totaled $585,896, and denials 
$4,648,539. Approvals were granted for 
the export of $302,404 worth of to- 
bacco and cigarettes; $52,140, milled 
rice; ‘$57,324, dry peas; $39,001, gift 
parcels; $35,000, inedible tallow; $26,- 
099, typecasting machines and ma- 
trices; $22,500, forest tree seeds: $17,- 
472, pharmaceuticals; and $6,798, caf- 
feine. An “all other” category of $27,- 
158 consisted of small-value items, 
such as hearing aids, musical instru- 
ments, wood rosin, and nibs for foun- 
tain pens. 

With respect to Soviet bloc destina- 
tions, only three licenses were issued 
in September and October whith would 
not have been approved under pre- 
vious policies. One was for $9,800 of 
pharmaceuticals for distribution by a 
charitable organization in East Ger- 
many, and two were for chemicals, the 
total value under $25, to Czechoslo- 
vakia. 


In the third quarter of 1954 the total 
value of Soviet bloc export applica- 
tions received and processed was $3,- 
660,848, as against -$4,472,078 for the 
second quarter. Export license ap- 
provals to these destinations in the 
third quarter totaled $1,339,827, 


against $3,097,000 in the second quar- 
ter. 


Some Orders Canceled 


Despite the fact that approved ex- 
port licenses have a 6-month validity 
period, there is a much higher rate of 
attrition between approvals and actual 
exports to the bloc than to other areas. 
This indicates, Secretary Weeks said, 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Field Offices Give 


Quick Service 


Information on all phases of 
world trade—ranging from com 
hensive economic and business dat, 


ulations—is quickly and 
available to businessmen in their 
own cities or localities through the 
33 Field Offices of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Conveniently located in the busi- 
ness centers of the United States, 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who keep 
constantly abreast of developments 
in the United States and abroad 
Aided by the current information 
and publications sent to them reg- 
ularly from Washington, they are 
well equipped to serve world traders 
in their communities. . 


Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
900 cooperative offices—local cham- 
bers of commerce and other busi- 
ness organizations—which have 
been furnished with Department of 
Commerce publications, reference 
material, and other information, for 
use by businessmen. 


The addresses of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices follow: 


Albuquerque, N. M., 208 U. 8. Courthouse. 
— 5, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh &. 
B 


4 Mass., 1416 U. 8. Post Office end 
Courthouse — 

Buffalo 3, N. Y¥., 117 Ellicott St. 

4, 8. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper 
Bldg., West End Broad 8t. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office Bidg. 

Chicago 6 Ill., 226 W. Jackson Blvd. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 442 U. 8. Post Office 


Courthouse. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 
Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce Bt. 
Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse. 
Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bidg. 
El Paso, Tex., Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Houston ‘ex., 430 Lamar Ave. 
1, Fla, 425 Federal B 
Kansas City é, Mo., Federal Office 
Los Angeles 15, Calif., 1031 8. Broadway. 
Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bldg. 
Miami 32, Fla., 36 NE. First St. 
lis 2, Minn., 607 Marquette Ave. 
New Or 12, La., 333 St. arles Ave. 
New York 17, N. ¥., 110 B 45th St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut St. 
Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 
Portlan Oreg., 217 Old U. 8. Courthouse 
Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. 
Richmond 20, Va., 900 Lombardy 8t. 
St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bidg. 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple & 
San Francisco 11, Calif., Room 419 Custom- 
house. 
Savan Ga., 235 U. 8S. Courthouse and 
Post ce Bidg. 
Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 


For local telephone numbers, consult 
U. 8. Government section of phone book. 








Samuel W. Anderson, Assistant Secretary 
for International Affairs 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 
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Haitian Economy Still Affected 
By Damage From Hurricane 


The depressive effects in Haiti of the hurricane “Hazel” continued 
in evidence during November as retail sales and money in circulation 





declined further. 


Merchants reported that debts were not being paid and the banks 
showed a tendency to restrict credit, making it necessary for many firms 


to cut overhead drastically. The 
psychological effect probably was as 
important in depressing activity as 
the real damage done by the hurri- 
cane; fear of depression caused many 
to postpone payments which they 
could and would otherwise have made. 


Heavier spending during the Christ- 
mas ‘season was expected partially to 
relieve the situation. However, the 
fact remains that a sizable part of 
the agricultural output, upon which 
the Haitian economy largely depends, 
has been destroyed (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Dec. 13, 1954, p. 4). 


It is estimated that some 40 per- 
cent of the coffee crop, which had 
been estimated earlier at about 300,000 
bags, was destroyed and that the ex- 
portable surplus out of this year’s crop 
will not exceed 200,000 bags of 80 kilo- 
grams each, compared with exports 
last year of more than 400,000 bags. 
Furthermore, prices for this year’s 
crop probably will be considerably be- 
low last year’s record level. 


Partial destruction of other crops, 
such as cocoa, bananas, and sugar, 
will have less profound effects upon 
the Haitian economy than the coffee 
crop, but the loss of foreign exchange 
earnings from these exports will be 
felt throughout the economy. 


Trade Deficit Seen 


Owing to the loss in exportable sur- 
pluses, the current estimate is that 
Haiti. will show a commodity trade 
deficit of between $9 million and $12 
million in 1955. There is normally a 
lag of 6 months before a decline in 
exports shows its effect upon imports, 
and this coupled with the extra- 
ordinary import needs arising because 
of the hurricane explains why the 
commodity deficit of this magnitude is 
expected. 


The decline in foreign trade will ad- 
versely affect the Government’s reve- 
hues, some 75 percent of which are 
collected directly from external trade. 
The current estimate is that total 
revenues will amount to some 110 mil- 
lion gourdes (1 gourde=US$0.20) or 
$22 million, and that expenditures will 
exceed this figure by a considerable 
Margin. Every attempt is being made 
by the Haitian Government to reduce 
expenditures but there is a limit be- 
yond which further reduction is im- 
possible if normal Government serv- 
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ices are to be provided and if develop- 
ment needs are to be met. 

Agricultural growing conditions in 
Haiti during November were excep- 
tionally favorable, which will help in 
filling the gap in the food supply 
caused by the hurricane. The Govern- 
ment has taken emergency measures 
to plant food crops in otherwise un- 
productive areas and it is hoped that 
the food deficit will be overcome by 
the end of January. In the meantime, 
the deficit is being filled by shipments 
against grants by the U. S. Govern- 
ment and private groups. 

A program for rehabilitation of the 
coffee plantations destroyed by the 
hurricane has been undertaken by the 
Haitian Department of Agriculture in 
cooperation with Point 4 technicians 
and the National Coffee Office. Lack 
of money, however, may tend to limit 
the extent of the program—originally 
estimated at some $2 million—during 
the current fiscal year. 

The small irrigation systems 
throughout the country were severely 
damaged by flood waters and the 
Haitian Government is making every 
effort to reconstruct them in order 
to avoid a loss in agricultural pro- 
duction during the current dry sea- 
son. Some of the reconstruction work 
has been undertaken by an American 
construction firm engaged in the con- 
struction of a dam in the Artibonite 
Valley project. 

The seed-distribution program initi- 
ated after the hurricane and admin- 
istered through the facilities of Point 
4 and the Haitian Department of 
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Agriculture gained momentum during 
November. One of the objectives of 
the program, in addition to elimi- 
nating the food deficit, is to increase 
the varieties of food crops that are 
grown in Haiti. 


Export Surplus High 

The total volume of trade in the 
fiscal year ended September 30, 1954, 
was some 100 million gourdes (US$20 
million) greater than during the like 
period 1952-53, figures released by the 
Government late in November 1954 
show. The high price of coffee and the 
bumper crop which Haiti produced in 
1953 accounted in the main for the 
increase. 

The value of exports for the 1954 
period amounted to 277.6 million 
gourdes ($55.5 million) while imports 
were valued at 237.8 million gourdes 
($47.5 million), giving a surplus of 
exports of 39.8 million gourdes ($7.9 
million)—the highest export surplus 
recorded in recent Haitian history. 

The value of coffee exports during 
the fiscal year amounted to 217.8 mil- 
lion gourdes ($43.5 million), account- 
ing for almost 80 percent of the total 
exports. Next in importance were sisal, 
valued at 24.6 million gourdes ($4.9 
million), and sugar at 6.1 milion 
gourdes ($1.2 million). Exports of cot- 
ton—a declining export commodity 
owing to increased domestic uses— 
amounted to 3.2 million gourdes ($0.6 
million). * 

Interest in economic matters affect- 
ing the Latin American area has been 
increasing in Haiti, as manifested dur- 
ing the Organization of American 
States (OAS) economic conference at 
Rio de Janeiro, Particular interest 
was shown in Haiti in the proposal to 
create an inter-American bank and an 
unusual amount of editorial comment 
has been devoted to this proposal. 
Haiti seeks financial assistance in 
carrying out its economic development 
plans, and, so far, has not been trou- 
bled with balance-of-payments prob- 
lems, and gourde notes are readily con- 
vertible to dollars at the ratio of five 
to one. 

The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development sent a mis- 
sion to Haiti in November to study the 
feasibility of financing certain devel- 
opment projects in the country. The 
most publicized of these are the pro- 
posed 115-mile road from Port-au- 
Prince to Les Cayes on the southern 
peninsula, and the hydroelectrifica- 
tion of the Peligre Dam, a part of the 
Artibonite development project. No 
final decision on these projects has 
been made public by the International 
Bank. 

Final figures on national accounts 
for the fiscal year ended September 
30, 1954, published in November, show 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Australian Industry Operates at 
Record Levels; Output Doubles 


Australian factories are producing more goods than at any other time 
during the nation’s history, according to the official semiannual Survey 
of Australian Manufacturing Activities, issued in November 1954. 

Total factory output is approximately double the 1938-39 volume. 
Current annual output of the Commonwealth’s manufacturing estab- 


lishments is running at A£3 billion 
(Af£1 — US$2.25), about 3 to 4 percent 
greater than shown in the preceding 
6-month report, and 10 percent more 
Ahan in 1951. The rate of increase 
appears to have slowed down, owing 
to shortage of materials, labor, and 
capital. Future increases will depend 
largely on improved productivity and 
the labor supply. 

Prices have not shown any particular 
movement during the 6-month pe- 
riod surveyed. Costs also have re- 
mained relatively constant, as most 
manufacturers have over the past 
year been able to offset marginal 
increases in raw material or labor 
costs by improved efficiency and by 
the lower overhead costs that ac- 
company increased output. 

Improvements in productivity re- 
sulting from better manufacturing 
methods and modernized plants have 
been responsible for some of the re- 
cent rise in the country’s industrial 
output. Substantial new investment 
in large new steel, aluminum, oil, and 
motor-vehicle plants, and in chemical, 
textile, and paper industries also con- 
tributed to the increase of Australia’s 
manufacturing output. 


Building Boom Continues 


All industries connected with the 
production of building materials have 
enjoyed an especially heavy demand, 
owing to the continuing building 
boom. The continuing scarcity of 
Australian-made steel and the No- 
vember 15 increase of Af£2 to Af6 a 
ton for domestic steel disturbed Aus- 
tralian industry. Despite the latest 
price increase, Australian steel is con- 
siderably cheaper than imported steel, 
which supplies about 25 percent of 
the country’s requirements. 


Australian textile and clothing 
manufacturers have been particularly 
vocal regarding their fears of excess- 
ive competition from imported goods, 
mostly from the United Kingdom. The 
textile and clothing manufacturers 
generally have enjoyed good business 
during the past year, and textile pro- 
duction figures appear to show in- 
creases over the preceding year. Un- 
der the circumstances, it is difficult 
to know whether these fears are gen- 
uine or are being publicized as a pre- 
liminary to further demands for tariff 
protection. 


An analysis by a Sydney financial 
journal of the operating figures of 551 
major Australian corporations re- 
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vealed substantial increases in profit 
rates over the preceding year; 482 
companies showed increased profits 
during the last year and 267 of these 
companies indicated higher dividends. 
Many, however, believed it more de- 
sirable to reinvest profits for future 
expansion. However, 32 out of 35 tex- 
tile companies surveyed showed in- 
creased profits and dividends. 


Loans Floated 


The Federal Treasurer announced 
on December 7 the terms of the 15- 
year $25-million loan being raised in 
New York to redeem outstanding 5- 
percent securities of the 1925 dollar 
loan. The new loan, which is on issue 
at 99, will have a coupon rate of 3% 
percent. Prepayments of this debt 
have reduced the total outstanding 
to $29,631,000, which has been called 
for payment on January 15, 1955. 
U. S. underwriters had no difficulty 
placing the entire issue. 

The Ninetieth Commonwealth Secu- 
rity Loan seeking A£125 million in 
Australia—£50 million in cash and 
Af75 million for the conversion of 
maturing securities—opened on No- 
vember 10, 1954. The closing date for 
cash subscriptions was November 27 
and that for conversions was Decem- 
ber 18, 1954. The new securities offered 
were of two types: 3-percent securities 
maturing in Arpil 1957 and issued at 
£98 15s. per A£100 security, and 4%4- 
percent securities maturing in Novem- 
ber 1968 and issued at par. 

The closing date for the cash loan 
was extended from November 27 to 
December 4. The Federal Treasurer 
stated on December 13 that the cash 
subscription section of the loan had 
produced only £37 million, a net un- 
dersubscription of A£13 million. Fi- 
nancial editors have advanced various 
reasons for the wundersubscription, 
such as the heavy demand of private 
enterprise, especially speculative oil 
and uranium stock and the higher 
returns currently offered by industrial 
stock. The increased demand made 
by the Government on the security 
market during the current fiscal year 
was probably the principal cause for 
the undersubscription. 

Two cash loans already have been 
offered this fiscal year, namely, the 
A£37.6 million in August 1954 and the 
loan of A£50 million in November 1954. 
Within a period of less than 5 months, 
the Australian authorities have at- 


— 


tempted to obtain a greater amount 

than they sought—A£85 million—dyr. 

ing the entire fiscal year 1953-54, 
Exports Again Exceed Imports 

For the first time in 6 mon 
Australian exports exceeded imports 
in October. The excess of A£9.7 mij- 
lion was considerably smaller than 
the surplus of A£37 million for Octo- 
ber 1953. From July to October, the 
first 4 months of the financial year, 
Australia had an adverse merchandise 
trade balance of A£45.5 million, as com- 
pared with the credit balance of A£703 
million in 1953. 

The Australian Government an- 
nounced that effective November 22 
1954, import quotas for goods from 
nondollar areas could be used to im- 
port goods from Japan and, con- 
versely, quotas for imports from Japan 
could be used to import nondollar 
goods. Exceptions to this general rule 
are many textile items, certain ma- 
chinery, ceramic and glassware, and 
a number of light manufactured ar- 
ticles, for which thie Government was 
not perpared to gran); import licenses 
for goods from Japarm to the same ex- 
tent as for similar goods from other 
countries. The new arrangement 
would not increase total imports but 
rather make it possible for Japan to 
have a somewhat larger share of Aus- 
tralia’s import business. 

New trade discussions have been in- 
stituted with Indonesia. An Australian 
trade delegation went to Djakarta to 
renew present trade arrangements. A 
rather loose %ilateral arrangement is 
in effect, the objective of which is to 
reach a level of trade between the 
two countries amounting to about Ags 
million each way. 

To assist the Australian sulfuric 
acid industry, legislation was enacted 
calling for a bounty to be paid on 
sulfuric acid produced from pyrites 
over a 5-year period which started 
July 1, 1954. Australia has depended 
heavily on U.S. supplies of raw sulfur, 
and the purpose of the legislation is 
to permit local production of sulfuric 
acid from pyrites at a cost which may 
be competitive with the imported 
product. 


Earnings From Wool Decline 


The suspension of local wool sales 
and the stoppage of wool shipments 
during the dock strike apparently had 
little effect on wool prices. Australia’s 
earnings from wool sales for the first 
quarter of the current fiscal year were 
slightly over A£51 million, nearly A£17 
million less than in the corresponding 
quarter of a year ago. This drop is 
accounted for by decreases in sales 
to sterling and European countries, 
as well as the absence of Soviet Rus- 
sia from the Australian wool market. 
Exports to the dollar area increased 
considerably. 

The chairman of the Australian 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Canadian Industrial 
Bank Lends Big Sum 


The Canadian Government’s Indus- 
trial Development Bank in the fiscal 
ended September 30, 1954, dis- 
pursed C$11,505,080 as loans and in- 
yestments to 175 small- and medium- 
size industrial enterprises to enable 
them to begin or expand operations, 
according to the annual report sub- 
mitted to the Minister of Finance. 

Both the number of applications 
handled and funds authorized were 
somewhat lower than the level of the 
preceding fiscal year. 

The bank, a wholly owned subsidi- 
ary of the Bank of Canada, incorpo- 
rated by an Act of Parliament as a 
solution to the problem of financing 
the smaller industrial enterprises, be- 
gan operations in November 1944. 

At that time the Government held 
the view that it was too difficult, if 
not impossible, for small industrial 
firms to obtain money to finance the 
plant and equipment needed to begin 
or to expand their operations. The 
loans required tended to be too long 
in term to make it appropriate for 
chartered banks to provide them and 
too small in amount to make it feas- 
ible for the borrower to go to the mar- 
ket with a public security issue. 


Eligible Firms Defined 


Businesses eligible to borrow from 
the bank are defined as those in the 
fields of manufacturing, refrigeration 
of goods, shipbuilding and ship repair, 
and generation and distribution of 
electricity. Commercial air services 
were added in June 1952. 


Most of the bank’s aid consists of 
loans secured by fixed assets—plant, 
equipment, and real property—and as 
such take the form of mortgage bonds. 
A few loans are secured by goods 
and portfolio securities of the borrow- 
ing firms. The bank’s investments 
consist of minority equity holdings in 
some companies financed by the bank. 
Such investments have been made in 


only a relatively small number of en- 
terprises. 


The bank has participated in the 
financing of over 1,300 enterprises in 
Canada. Net cumulative authoriza- 
tions gince the bank’s inception in 
1944 amounted to C$89,068,789 on Sep- 
tember 30, 1954. Of this amount 
C$34,045,630 was authorized for On- 
lario enterprises and C$24,701,620 for 
Quebec firms. On an industrial distri- 
bution basis, wood product enterprises 
led with C$12,642,160, followed by iron 
and steel products firms with C$11,- 
969,833. 

The bank’s operations in the fiscal 
year ended September 30, 1954, made 
8 profit of C$1,842,571. The cumula- 
tive total profit since the bank began 
business is C$7,240,303. 
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Increased Production in Uruguay 
Aim of Incoming Administration 


The victory in Uruguay of the more liberal wing of the Batllista Party, 
headed by former President Luis Batlle Berres, carries significant im- 
plications for the nation’s economic and financial life after the new 
administration takes office on March 1. 


The administration’s election promises tend to indicate that its policies 


will be pro-labor, will favor a rela- 
tively rapid extension of social bene- 
fits, and will emphasize increased 
national productivity. Increased live- 
stock and agricultural production ap- 
parently will be sought through 
increased technical assistance, reduced 
prices for fertilizer and farming equip- 
ment, the channeling of exports to 
countries paying the highest prices, 
and the development of new markets. 

Efforts to increase industrial pro- 
duction will take the form of protec- 
tion to industry, special tax and ex- 
change concessions, and the maximum 
possible processing of domestic raw 
materials for export. 


November was generally a dry 
month, and pastures and crops in 
some sections were affected adversely. 
Locusts appeared in large numbers 
in several areas, causing concern over 
prospective damage to crops unless 
adequate control measures were 
taken. The wheat harvest began 
with expectations that it would ap- 
proximate 700,000 metric tons. It is 
estimated that 300,000 tons of wheat, 
or flour equivalent, will be available 
for export after requirements for seed 
and domestic consumption are met. 


A record crop of about 25,000 metric 
tons of refined sugar—about 30 per- 
cent of annual consumption require- 
ments—was predicted. The flaxseed 
crop yield, on the other hand, was 
estimated at only about 56,000 metric 
tons, the smallest in 6 years. A crop 
of this size will leave only an esti- 
mated 36,000 tons of flaxseed or oil 
equivalent for export after internal 
needs are taken care of. 


Wool Market Slow 


The slow wool market in November 
caused concern to the business com- 
munity, because of the importance 
of wool sales to the national economy. 
A total of only 4,545 bales of wool of 
1,050 pounds each, greasy basis, was 
exported in November, as compared 
with 8,212 bales exported in Novem- 
ber 1953. Total wool exports for the 
first 2 months of the current wool 
season, which began on October 1, 
1954, amounted to 10,682 bales as com- 
pared with 12,906 bales for the cor- 
responding period of the preceding 
wool year. 


No shortages of retail beef supplies 
were reported in Montevideo, and 
prices at the official retail outlets were 
reduced by 13 to 15 percent. Repre- 
sentatives of the foreign-owned ex- 





port packinghouses, which continued 
to operate at only a token level, met 
with Government officials several 
times during the month to discuss 
the possibility of arriving at some 
agreement whereby the foreign pack- 
ers could profitably resume full-scale 
operations. 

The National Administration for 
Fuels, Alcohol, and Cement (ANCAP) 
announced the probable existence of 
petrcleum deposits in Uruguay. ANCAP 
stated that the waters, gases, and 
buds extracted from a well near 
Montevideo enabled an American ex- 
pert to classify the petroleum hydro- 
carbides and to state that it was the 
first evidence of the existence of 
petroleum in the country. ANCAP 
noted that this discovery raised the 
question of possible petroleum deposits 
in other sectors of the country and 
emphasized the economic importance 
of producing petroleum by pointing 
out that in 1954 Uruguay imported 
petroleum and petroleum products 
valued at nearly 55 million pesos. 
(3.25 pesos=US$1, free market, at the 
end of November.) 


Money Extremely Tight 


Money was extremely tight during 
a substantial part of November. This 
situation apparently was due to the 
large import volume, which created 
an unusually strong demand for funds 
to lift documents. Both foreign and 
domestic collections, however, were 
reported normal. Sales of consumer 
goods and novelties continued to in- , 
crease seasonally in November, al- 
though the shortage of such goods 
was even more noticeable than a 
month earlier. 

The Bank of the Republic’s opera- 
tion in the free market during the 
first 10 days of the month caused the 
free-market rate to be steady at 
around 3.25 pesos per dollar. The bank 
suddenly withdrew from the market 
on November 11, however, and by No- 
vember 13, when it reentered the mar- 
ket, the rate was quoted at 3.37 pesos 
per dollar. A low of 3.40 was reported 
at one point on November 11. By the 
end of the month the rate had 
strengthened to around 3.25 pesos per 
dollar. The local press, commenting 
on the bank’s free-market operations, 
asked whether the bank could_con- 
tinue as a permanent seller of dollars 
in the free market to maintain a 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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Indian Reserve Bank 
Surveys Rural Credit 


A committee of the Reserve Bank of 
India has issued a report on rural 
economic conditions and credit needs 
in India, based on a survey begun in 
August 1951. 

The Government of India already 
has accepted one of the committee’s 
recommendations, namely, to establish 
a State Bank by amalgamating cer- 
tain existing large commercial banks 
and securing control with the object 
of making banking facilities available 
to the entire rural area. 

In December 1954, the Government 
of India announced its decision to as- 
sume control over the Imperial Bank 
of India, the largest commercial bank 
in India, which is regarded generally 
as a bankers’ bank and operates as the 
agent of the Reserve Bank for Treas- 
ury functions. The Government’s 
decision was interpreted in some 
quarters as a step toward ultimate 
nationalization of the whole banking 
structure; the Minister of Finance and 
the Minister of Commerce and In- 
dustry have stated publicly, however, 


that the Government has no intention . 


of nationalizing all private banking, 
but wishes to facilitate rural credit 
expansion. 

The report points out that available 
rural credit is insignificant. On the 
average, agricultural credit supplied 
by cooperative institutions forms only 
3.1 percent of the borrowings of cul- 
tivators; the Government supplies 
about 3.3 percent; and commercial 
banks about 0.9 percent. The domi- 
nant supplier is the private money- 
lender. 

The cultivators’ annual borrowings 
in India are estimated at 7,500 million 
rupees (1 rupee=US$0.21). Many of 
these loans have been contracted at 
interest rates above 25 percent and 
some even at rates above 50 percent. 
Legislative enactments to control in- 
terest rates charged by moneylenders 
have been ineffective. 

The Government’s attitude toward 
other recommendations of the com- 
mittee is reported to be favorable. 
These include organization of as 
large a sector of rural economic activ- 
ity as possible on a cooperative basis, 
the State acting as a partner in finan- 
cial, technical, and administrative 
capacities; establishment of a network 
of State warehouses for storage of 
agricultural commodities; and a price 
support policy to prevent collapse of 
agricultural prices and rural credit. 





World noncentrifugal sugar produc- 
tion is expected to increase to almost 
6.6 million short tons, tel quel, during 
1954-55, compared with’ 6.3 million 
tons during 1953-54, and 6 million tons 
during 1952-53, the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service reports. 


- 


Group Stresses Farm 


Development in Japan 


The World Bank has transmitted to 
the Government of Japan the report 
of an agricultural missior that visited 
Japan from July to September 1954 
in response to the Japanese Govern- 
ment’s request. 

The report, concerned primarily 
with an appraisal of Japan’s agri- 
cultural program and potentialities, 
expresses the opinion that the Jap- 
anese Government is entirely justified 
in the high priority it is placing on 
investment to increase food produc- 
tion. 

The mission found that Japan’s ac- 
complishments in agriculture have 
been great. Despite these, her growing 
population will cause a serious dete- 
rioration in her food supply unless 
action is taken along new lines to 
make full use of presently unutilized 
crop and pasture lands. These tracts 
amount to over 2 million hectares 
or more than 30 percent of Japan’s 





presently cultivated area. The 
concluded that to accomplish thi 
would require somewhat larger na. 
tional expenditures for agricul 
development, the employment of 
methods of large-scale land reclamg. 
tion not presently followed in Ja 


and increased upland irrigation, mixeg _ 


farming, and animal husbandry. 

The report also discusses four 
projects which the mission felt 
prove to be suitable for World Bank 
financing after additional technica] 
studies and organizational measures 
had been carried out. These projects 
are for the irrigation of upland and 
paddy fields in the Aichi Prefecture 
east of Nagoya; for the reclamation 
of Hachiro Lake, a shallow lagoon on 
the island of Honshu; for the reclama- 
tion of peatlands in the Ishikarj 
Valley in central Hokkaido; and for 
pilot projects to establish methods of 
large-scale mechanical land reclama- 
tion most suited to opening large 
areas to cultivation in Hokkaido and 
northern Honshu. 





BFC announces 


Address 


City 


Treasurer of the United States. 





another new report series . . . 


FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 


Forthcoming reports, to be issued in Part 5 of the 
WORLD TRADE INFORMATION SERVICE, will include 
. country surveys of trade fair operations 
. . . lists of trade fairs 


. . . basic reference sources 


Subscription price: $6 a year (foreign $8). Single copy, 20 cents. Sold by 
U. S. Department of Commerce Field Offices and by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Subscription Form 


Please enter my subscription for WORLD TRADE INFORMATION SERVICE, 
Part 5, Fairs and Exhibitions, at $6 a year ($8 to foreign addresses). 


Mail to the nearest U. S$. Department of Commerce Field Office, or to 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Enclose check or money order payable to the 


Zone State 
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Ecuador Sets Advance 
Deposit for Imports 


New requirements for advance de- 
t with the Banco Central for im- 
t into Ecuador of list I and I 
merchandise have been established by 
the Ecuadoran Monetary Board. A 
stringent system of deposits, similar 
to the one which was gradually elimi- 
nated last year is to be imposed. 

Advance deposits required are: 

eFor list I articles for which pay- 
ment is to be made by check or draft 
in advance of shipment or delivery, 
50 percent of the c. i. f. value of the 
merchandise. 

eFor specified list I articles for 
which payment is to be made by sight 
draft or on a time basis, 15 percent 
of the c. i. f. value of the merchandise. 

eFor list II articles, 40 percent of 
the value of the customs duties. This 
requirement is in addition to the de- 
posit of 100 percent of the foreign ex- 
change value required for import of 
merchandise on this list. 

These deposits must be made witb 
the Banco Central before the neces- 
sary import permits will be authorized. 

The new regulations, put into ef- 
fect by a decree of December 30, 1954, 
are designed in general to curb the 
ylumé of imports and in particular 
to discourage import of list II, or so- 
called luxury or nonessential articles. 


Brazil Eases Documentation 


for Direct Subscriptions 


Subscriptions for newspapers, maga- 
wines, and similar publications en- 
tered directly with publishers abroad 
by subscribers in Brazil are to be ex- 
empt from presentation of complete 
documentation in order to be accorded 
the special exchange rate applicable 
for remittances made abroad to cover 
costs of publications, exchange-con- 
ttol authorities have announced. 

Agents specializing in the collection 
of subscriptions for foreign news- 
papers and magazines, however, will 
be granted exchange at the special 
fate only if imports, supported by 
complete documentation, are made by 
the agents for distribution to their 
tustomers in the country. 

This new ruling, announced by no- 
tke No. 27 of the Brazilian Banking 
Superintendency on December 29, 
1954, went into effect on January 1. 

Newspapers, magazines, and similar 
publications are exempt from import- 

ing requirements and from bid- 

for exchange at public auctions. 
They are subject to payment of a flat 
Memium of 15 cruzeiros per dollar 
“on approval of remittances at the 
exchange rate of 18.82 cru- 

®iros per dollar plus the 8-percent 
remittance tax.—Emb., Rio de Janeiro. 
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Yugoslavs Revise 


A new foreign-exchange allocation 
system, designed to tighten allocation 
of foreign exchange, favor essential 
imports, and increase the differential 
between hard and soft currencies, was 
introduced in Yugoslavia and became 
effective December 1, 1954. 

A higher percentage of exporters’ 
foreign exchange earnings now must 
be surrendered to the Central Foreign 
Exchange Fund. The surrender quotas, 
determined on.the basis of the vari- 
ous industries’ import requirements, 
will range in general between 80 per- 
cent and 90 percent of their exchange 
earnings, whereas these quotas for- 
merly were between 50 percent and 
60 percent. 

Exchange acquired by the central 
authorities will be allocated by the 
Federal Executive Council by economic 
sectors, and the economic associations 
will determine the distribution of each 
group allocation among the enter- 
prises comprising that group. This 
procedure is designed to give priority 
to the most essential expenditures of 
foreign exchange and greatly reduce 
the scope of transactions involving 
free disposal by enterprises of their 
earned foreign exchange. 


Exchange Rates Vary 


The official rate of 300 dinars to 
US$1 will be used in allocations for 
such high-priority uses as Government 
payments for social plan investment 
equipment, defense equipment, food 
imports, external obligations, pay- 
ments made by Government agencies 
and institutes, and similar expendi- 
tures. 

Enterprises or economic associations 
can purchase exchange for import 
of their essential requirements at the 
new “fixed settlement rates,” which 
vary from 474 dinars for the Israeli 
exchange dollar, or 158 percent of the 
official rate, to 632 dinars for the U. S. 
dollar, which is 211 percent of the 
official rate. 

Use of this new scale of rates instead 
of the higher free rates is expected to 
encourage exports to the harder cur- 
rency areas, reduce the dinar incentive 
to export, lower the dinar cost of im- 
ports and hence to some extent permit 
the lowering of domestic prices. 

The free rates, which reached 925 
dinars to the dollar in 1954, will be 
used only for sale of foreign exchange 
on the free market for the less essen- 
tial needs, including capital equip- 
ment and replacement parts, of enter- 
prises authorized to import. Alloca- 
tions to private persons for specific 
purposes generally will be made at 
double official rates and in limited 
amounts. 

In addition to this scale of rates, the 
new system retains the device of ex- 


Exchange Rules 


port and import coefficients, whereby 
the importer pays to the National 
Bank the dinar equivalent of the im- 
port price multiplied by a fixed import 
coefficient, and the export coefficient 
is applied to the dinar sum received 
from the National Bank by the ex- 
porter. Higher export coefficients are 
introduced for a few products. 


New Tax Introduced 


A free-market tax is introduced to 
replace the former progressive im- 
port-exchange tax. The new tax is a 
flat 30 percent on the difference be- 
tween the fixed settlement rate and 
the free rate, to be paid by the enter- 
prise selling the foreign exchange. 

For its supply of foreign exchange 
the free market will be dependent 
upon the part of retained foreign ex- 
change of export enterprises which 
they do not require for their own use 
plus such residual foreign exchange 
as may be left from the more essen- 
tial allocations. 

As none of the foreign exchange 
possessed by enterprises as a result of 
transactions concluded before De- 
cember 1, 1954, may be sold on the 
free market, a severe shortage of for- 
eign exchange on the free market dur- 
ing January and February was an- 
ticipated. 

Under a later regulation, effective 
on December 28, 1954, emigrant re- 
mittances, inheritances from abroad, 
and property of returned emigrants 
will be converted at double official 
rates.—Emb., Belgrade. 





Lebanon Increases Import 
Duties on Cotton Cloth 


The Lebanese import duties on pure 
cotton cloth were raised on December 
21, 1954, by 7.69 percent to 20 percent 
according to its weight by square 
meter. 

Tariff items affected and their new 
specific duties per net kilogram, with 
former rates shown in parentheses, are 
as follows (L£=US$0.4563) : 

No. 527, Pure cotton cloth, not figured: 

(b) Bleached, weighing per square meter: 
2, Over 50 grams to 100 grams, inclusive, 
L£3.50 (L£3.25); 3, 100 grams to 150 grams, 


inclusive, L£3 (L£2.75); 4, over 150 grams, 
L£2.60 (L£2.25). 


(c) Dyed after weaving or made with dyed 
yarn, weighing per square meter: 2, Over 50 
rn to 100 grams, inclusive, L£4 (L£3.75); 


, over 100 to 150 grams, inclusive, 
71 Rcerpenssin 4, ever 150 grams, L£3.20 
(L£2.75). 


(ad), Printed, weighing per square meter: 2, 
Over 50 grams to 100 grams inclusive, L£4.50 
(L£4); 3, over 100 grams to 150 grams inclu- 
ave, S630 (L£3.50); 4, over 150 grams, L£3.60 
( ; 

These duties were raised in com- 
pliance with the requests of two cotton 
mills which are seeking tariff protec- 
tion against foreign competition on 
the Labanese market.—Emb., Beirut. 
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Thailand Tightens Exchange Control Rules; 


The Thai Government has issued 
extensive regulations, effective Decem- 
ber 15, 1954, to tighten exchange con- 
trols for the purpose of reducing 
capital flight, providing the Gov- 
ernment with more complete informa- 
tion regarding foreign exchange hold- 
ings, and coordinating receipts and 
payments of foreign exchange with 
the movement of the relative mer- 
chandise through Customs. 


The regulations, including the re- 
cent changes, as they apply to import 
and export transactions, are outlined 
as follows: 


Imports into Thailand are to be paid 
for only by a letter of credit unless 
other means of payment are specifi- 
cally authorized. The regulations 
state that “any person may import 
goods into Thailand prior to the pur- 
chase of foreign currency in payment 
for the goods, if such person shall 
satisfy the officer (Exchange Control 
Administrator) that (1) payment for 
the imports will be made by means 
of a letter of credit, or (2) purchase 
of foreign currency in payment for 
such imports will be made within the 
period of time specified by the officer.” 
This is designed to preclude over- 
valuation of imports. 


The Exchange Control Administrator 
is authorized to set the marginal 
deposit which is required for the open- 
ing of a letter of credit, in order to 
facilitate control of the volume of for- 
eign commercial credit. The importer 
may be called upon to provide such 
@ guaranty or security to satisfy 
Customs that the merchandise will be 
imported within a specified period of 
time and that the foreign currency 
will be purchased from the Bank of 
Thailand, an authorized bank, or an 
authorized company. 


Banks Must Report All Sales 


Foreign exchange banks must report 
all sales of foreign exchange for im- 
port to the Exchange Control Ad- 
ministrator and a full set of original 
shipping documents, which the ex- 
change control authorities retain, 
must accompany the reports. 

The Thai Customs now requires, in 
addition to normal import papers, a 
certificate of payment which is issued 
by the Bank of Thailand or an au- 
thorized bank or company. Before the 
certificate is issued or a letter of credit 
opened, the importer is required to 
submit a copy of the import license 
and other documentary evidence, such 
as contracts, orders, pro forma in- 
voices, cables, and correspondence. 

If the documentary import bills are 
not drawn under a letter of credit, 
approval must be given by the Bank 
of Thailand prior to remittance of 
the proceeds. A Bank of Thailand no- 


Import and Export Transactions Affected 


tice to commercial banks states that, 
effective December 15, 1954, “no for- 
eign currency for payment of import 
bills drawn under letter of credit 
issued may be applied’ for more than 
7 days in advance of the due date 
of each respective bill.” 

Shipments to Thailand normally 
should be through letters of credit, 
but if exporters wish to ship to Thai 
importers without the security of a 
letter of credit, they should be certain 
before shipping that a valid import 
license has been granted to cover the 
transaction and that foreign exchange 
has been made available by the Bank 
of Thailand. 


Export Certificates Required 


Regulations covering exports specify 
that all foreign exchange obtained 
must be sold or transferred only to 
the Bank of Thailand or authorized 
exchange dealers. Previously, ex- 
change—other than most proceeds 
from rice exports and 20 percent of 
proceeds from tin and rubber exports 
—could be kept in private accounts 
and freely transferred between such 
accounts. Thai exporters are required 
to obtain certificates of exportation 
before their shipments will be cleared 
through Customs. 

The certificates are issued by the 
Bank of Thailand, or an authorized 
bank or company, after verification 
that payment for the exports has been 
received in an approved manner. 
Exchange proceeds from exports must 
be sold within 7 days after their 
receipt and not later than 3 months 
after the date of export. Authorized 
exchange dealers must submit com- 
prehensive daily, weekly, and monthly 
reports of exchange dealings, their ex- 
change position, and letters of credit. 

In the period immediately preceding 
December 31, 1954, Thailand had three 
different exchange rates. The first 
was the official rate of 12.45 baht 
buying and 12.55 baht selling per 
US$1 which was used for Government 
transactions—both expenditures and 
receipts—certain educational ex- 
penses, expenditures for hospital 
equipment and drugs and, on the re- 
ceipt side, 20 percent of the proceeds 
of rubber and tin exports and for rice 
exports. 

The second was a preferential rate 
of 16.07 baht per US$1 for two classes 
of goods: Milk and milk products, and 
medicines. Fluctuating free market 
rates (about 22 baht=US$1) were 
applicable to all other imports. On 
January 1, 1955, the second rate— 
preferential for special classes of 
goods—was discontinued and _ the 
special goods are now subject to the 
free market rate. All transactions at 
present are conducted at either the 
Official rate or free market rate. 


. 0s 


Various Australian 
Import Duties Raised 


A number of Australian ¢ 
tariffs were changed effective O¢ 
29, 1954, as announced by the Minister 
for Trade and Customs. 

Increases in import duty rates 
from 5 to 20 percent for British pref. 
erential, 24 to 20 percent for mogt. 
favored nations, and 2% to 27% per. 
cent under the general tariff. 


Principal items affected by thege' 
increases are: 


Cotton tire cord fabric; viscoge 
rayon tire yarn, cord, and fabric; 
hand and breast drills; carpenters 
braces; forged table, dessert, grill, or 
steak knives; forged carving knives, 
forks, and steels; plain safety pins; 
methyl chloride; plastics of the sty- 
rene type; and wristlet watch cases of 
steel. 


Import licenses still are required for 
commercial shipments from dollar 
countries. These licenses are obtained 
by importers in advance of shipment 
and each application for import 
license is dealt with individually on 
its merit. 


Practically all these tariff changes 
are based upon recent recommenda- 
tions made by the Commonwealth 
Tariff Board and in the main are 
designed to provide increased protec- 
tion to a number of Australian indus- 
tries. 

Additional information on the new 
tariffs may be obtained from the 
British Commonwealth Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. & 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 





Peru Raises Import Duties 
On Some Types of Hosiery 


Peruvian import duties on stockings 
and socks of silk and synthetic fibers 
are greatly increased, and a 
tariff subitem is created for nylol 
stockings and socks, by a Supreme 
resolution published on January 7, @ 
become effective 90 days thereafter. 

Tariff items affected and the new 
rates, in soles per legal kilogram, with 
former rates shown in parentheses, 
are as follows (1 sol=about US$0.05): 

1720, Stockings and socks, of natural ax, 


with or without mixture of lower q 
material, 400 (180). 


1720-A, The same of nylon and analogow 
fibers, with or without mixture of low® 
quality material, 400 (180). 


1721, The same, of other synthetic textile 
fibers, with or ‘without mixture of 
quality material, 180 (150). 

No change is made in the rate ot 
the Peruvian unified surtax, which & 
collected in addition to import duties. 

These tariff items are not incl 
in Peru’s concessions under the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and 
(GATT) —Emb., Lima. 
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Germany Permits U. S. 
lard To Enter Direct 


The Federal Republic of Germany 
in 1955, for the first time since the 
war, will permit direct import of lard 

the United States and release 
dollar exchange for payment. 

The Federal Ministry of Agriculture 
has indicated that it intends to au- 
thorize importers to contract for 20,000 
metric tons of U. S. lard in the first 
gmonths of 1955. 

Since the war dollar exchange has 
not been available in Germany for the 

ase of lard and all imports of 
the U. S. product have been made in- 
directly through third countries. 

The German experience has been 
that lard delivered by means of such 
transactions has not been up to ex- 
pectations in quality and price. As a 
result of the proposed authorization to 
import directly, which will make it 
possible for German importers to ne- 
gotiate directly with U. S. suppliers, 
lard of superior quality and at cheaper 
prices, is expected to be made avail- 
able to the German consumer. 

Consumption of lard in the Federal 
Republic, which in prewar years 
reached 6.5 kilograms; about 14 
pounds, per capita, has never fully re- 
covered from the decline in usage 
following the currency reform of 1948. 
Per capita consumption since then has 
wavered and in 1953-54 was 5.8 kilo- 
grams, about 1214 pounds. 

In addition to the quality of avail- 
able lard supplies, one of the factors 
mdoubtedly influencing the fall in 
wage has been the competition of 
dleomargarine. 


France Frees OEEC 


Imports, Levies Tax 


France has removed its import quota 
restrictions on additional goods origi- 
Rating in member countries of the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, and has applied to im- 
ports of most of the freed goods a 
“special compensatory tax” at rates 
15 or 10 percent. 

Lists of freed goods and goods sub- 
fect to the compensatory tax were 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
January 10. 

The new liberalization measure is on 
ah experimental basis and will not be 
tertified officially to OEEC until April. 
I raises the level of French trade 
leralization under the OEEC pro- 
fam to 75 percent of France’s total 

rts on private accounts, on the 
basis of 1948 trade. 

Application of the special compen- 
ilory tax to imports of most of the 

goods at rates of 15 or 10 per- 
tnt means that the tax is now levied 

u four different rates. The tax on 


donvary 31, 1955 





imports of commodities included in 
previous liberalization lists was re- 
duced on November 16, 1954, from 15 
or 10 percent to 11 or 7 percent. 

Information on specific commodities 
affected by the new measures may be 
obtained from the European Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, 25, D. C. 

An earlier freeing of OEEC goods 
from import restrictions was an- 
nounced in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
October 25, 1954, page 11. 





Canada Raises Duties 
On Some U. S. Items 


Canadian duties on imports from 
the United States and other most fa- 
vored nations of coin-operated soft- 
drink machines designed for vending 
filled paper cups of cold beverages and 
power - operated vertical deep - well 
pumps capable of raising water 30 
feet or more have been increased from 
7% percent ad valorem under tariff 
item No. 427a to 22% percent under 
tariff item No. 427 effective from Jan- 
uary 27 and 28, respectively. 

These items also will be subject to 
dumping-duty penalties if sold in 
Canada at less than the fair market 
value in country of export. 

The duties were increased as a re- 
sult of the Department of National 
Revenue’s decision, under the provi- 
sion of section 6 of the Canadian cus- 
toms tariff, that Canada now pro- 
duces these machines and pumps in 
quantities sufficient to supply 10 per- 
cent of normal Canadian consump- 
tion and that therefore they are “of 
a class or kind made in Canada.” 

Automatic electric vending ma- 
chines for cigarettes and candy bars, 
and pumps capable of lifting water 
less than 30 feet previously had been 
ruled to be of a “class or kind made 
in Canada.” 





Canadian Drawback on 


Some Items Continued 


Canada will continue in the year 
1955 to grant a drawback of 90 per- 
cent of the duty ordinarily payable 
on undecorated tableware of china, 
porcelain, semiporcelain, and white 
granite imported by commercial man- 
ufacturers for the manufacture of dec- 
orated tableware. 

This action continues a concession 


. in effect in the period July 1, 1951-No- 


vember 1, 1952, when the drawback 
was 50 percent of the duty paid, and 
in November 1, 1952-December 31, 1954, 
when it was 90 percent. The duty ordi- 
narily assessed on such imports is 25 
percent ad valorem under tariff item 
No. 287. 

The 90-percent drawback applies 
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Mexico Establishes 


New Trade Controls 


Vegetable dyeing extracts, copper 
and other metal cable, kitchen hard- 
ware, spare parts for fountain. pens, 
and some types of machines have been 
added to the Mexican list of items 
requiring prior import permit from 
the Ministry of Economy. 


Some mineral ores and concentrates, 
oxides or hydrates, and metallic mer- 
cury have been added to the list of 
items requiring prior export permit. 

The Mexican tariff classifications 
affected by the import control, made 
effective on January 15 by a resolution 
published in the Diario Oficial of the 
same date, are the following: 


6.62.00, Vegetable tanning extracts’ (only 
tannic materials derived from the mangrove 
tree). 

3.51.03, Cable, uncovered, of copper and al- 
loys thereof, formed by twisting any number 
of strands. 

3.91.12, Cable of common metal, formed by ~ 
twisting any number of strands, with insulat- 
ing coverings not containing asphalt. 

3.91.15, Cables of common metal for convey- 
ing electric current, insulated, not armored, 
weighing more than 4 kilograms a lineal 
meter. 

3.54.27, Scoops, spoons, ladies, forks, skim- 
mers, colanders, and other kitchen utensils 
of iron or steel, not specified (only kitchen 
colanders). 

7.90.75, Spare parts of pencil cases, propel- 
ling pencils, fountain pens, and penholders, 
of any material other than precious metal, 
with parts of gold or silver or plated with 
such metals. 

8.10.90, Motive machine, not specified, steam, 
hydraulic, gas or air, with reciprocating or 
rotary motion (only stationary motors of in- 
ternal combustion of 3 to 8 horsepower). 

8.23.90, Machines, not specified, mechanically 
driven, each weighing up to 100 kilograms 
(only machines for mills and silos). 

8.23.91, Machines, not specified, mechanical- 
ly driven, each waebing more than 100 kilo- 
grams (only machines for mills and silos). 


The new export controls were pub- 
lished and put into effect on Decem- 
ber 15, 1954. Tariff classifications af- 
fected are: 


31-29, Mineral ores of other metals (the 
name must be stated and the metallic content 
specified). 

‘Control is exercised only for any product 
of titanium or derivative of same. 

32-20, Mineral concentrates of other metals 
(the commercial name must be stated and 
the metallic content specified). 

66-25, Oxides or hydrates not specified. 

Control exercised only for any product of 
titanium. 


81-94, Metallic mercury. 





also to goods used in the processing of 
tableware, but it does not apply to 
machinery or plant equipment or to 
teapots, jugs, and similar articles com- 
monly known as earthenware. 

Canada also will continue to allow 
in 1955 a 60-percent drawback of 
duties ordinarily payable on materials 
and parts imported for use in the man- 
ufacture of woodworking machinery 
but not including electric motors and 
bearings of a class or kind made in 
Canada. This concession has been in 
effect since November 1, 1952. 
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U. K. Acts To Relax 
Controls On Copra 


A new copra-marketing plan under 
which British traders will be allowed 
to purchase copra for dollars or any 
other currency and then resell it for 
sterling has been announced by the 
Bank of England. 


The new arrangements for the copra 
trade are similar to those already 
operating in the lead, zinc, and copper 
markets. 

The Bank of England permits firms 
and persons having a continuing in- 
terest in import or marketing of copra 
and who have been recommended by 
the London Copra Association to enter 
into dealings with buyers and sellers 
in any part of the world. Each par- 
ticipant in the market is required to 
centralize all his copra transactions 
in one bank account and must sub- 
mit returns to the Bank of England 
showing his outstanding position at 
the end of each month. 

As in the metal markets, the mar- 
keting association is to be relied upon 
to enforce discipline among traders 
and to maintain liaison with the ex- 
change-control authorities. 

The reopening of the London copra 
market is regarded as an exchange- 
control relaxation of some importance, 
as a substantial part of the world’s 
copra supply is produced in the Philip- 
pines, which is a dollar country. Since 
much of the copra produced in the 
Philippines is exported to the United 
States, British merchants handling 
this trade would both buy and sell 
copra for dollars, so that this trade 
would not entail any dollar loss. The 
Philippines, however, is also an im- 
portant exporter of copra to other 
areas, and United Kingdom officials 
indicate that dealings by British busi- 
nessmen in this trade undoubtedly 
will result in the loss of some dollars. 

Other Controls Changed 

This relaxation of controls over the 
copra trade is the most recent of a 
series of moves taken by the British 
Government in recent years to elimi- 
nate or modify controls on Britain’s 
foreign trade. 

Other actions lifting controls in 
1954 included further relaxations in 
December affecting import’ of an- 
tiques, non-fiction books, works of 
art, and some automobiles from dol- 
lar countries. Earlier in 1954 the Lon- 
don gold market and the Liverpool 
cotton futures market were reopened 
and imports of jute, tungsten, and 
meats except bacon, fats, and oils, 
were returned to private trade.—Emb., 
London. 





French West African peanut mar- 
keting for the 1954-55 season is esti- 
mated at only about 573,000 to 639,000 
short tons in the shell. 


India Changes Export 
Quotas and Duties 


The quota for Indian tea exports 
has been increased by 8,670,000 pounds, 
making a total of 457,900,000 pounds 
of tea available for export in the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1955. 

The previous tea export quota was 
449,230,000 pounds (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Dec. 6, 1954, p. 11). 

Additional quotas of peanut oil and 
peanuts also have been released for 
export. 

Individual shippers of peanut oil 
will be permitted to export additional 
quantities equal to the amount shipped 
by them between November 4, 1954, 
and January 20, 1955. 

Exporters of hand-picked, selected 
peanuts will be given additional 
quotas of this product equal to 40 per- 
cent of their shipments in any 1 of the 
3 years 1951, 1952, or 1953. 

The export duty on hand-picked, se- 
lected peanuts is increased from 150 
rupees a long ton to 300 rupees (1 ru- 
pee—approximately US$0.21). 

The export duty on castor oil is 
reduced from 200 rupees to 125 rupees 
a long ton. 





Trade Items Continued Under 


Indo-Soviet 5-Year Pact 


The schedule of commodities at- 
tached to the Indo-Soviet 5-year trade 
agreement, subject to revision each 
year, was extended without change on 
December 23, 1954, the first anniver- 
sary of the agreeemnt. 


Indo-Soviet trade expanded signi- 
ficantly in the first year of the pact. 


The value of Indian exports to the 
the USSR, consisting principally of 
pepper and raw hides and skins, rose 
from 2.9 million rupees in the first 9 
months of 1953 to 21.9 million rupees 
in the corresponding period of 1954 
(1 rupee=US$0.21.) 

The value of India’s imports from 
Soviet Russia, mainly coal tar dyes 
and newsprint, increased simultane- 
ously from 3.6 million rupees to 68 
million rupees. 





Australian Industry . . . 
(Continued from Page 4) 


Wheat Board estimated that the coun- 
try’s crop this season probably would 
be the lowest for 8 years. He announced 
that the Board expected to sell about 
140 million bushels of wheat during 
the coming season, leaving about 90 
million bushels surplus in November 
1955. According to a Government an- 
nouncement, approximately 124 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat are now in 
storage in Australia. 


The annual report of the Australian 
Apple and Pear Board showed that 
exports, principally to the United 


Hatian Economy .. . 
(Continued from Page 3) 
total expenditures at a record leyg 





of 175 million gourdes ($35 

and total fiscal revenues at 161 
gourdes ($32 million). The ap 
deficit was made up through a trang. 
fer of funds from nonfiscal accounts 
Expenditures on economic de 
ment for the period amounted to 

50 million gourdes ($10 million), o 
about 28 percent of total expenditures 

The latest statistics on tou 
growing industry in Haiti, now rank. 
ing third in importance in “e 
earnings, show that 48,000 tourists 
visited Haiti during the fiscal year 
ended September 30. Total tourist ex. 
penditures were estimated at $2.5 mil. 
lion for the fisca] year 1953-54. 

In addition to regular tourists, g 
large number of U. S. warships visited 
Haiti during the year and expendi. 
tures by crew members were estimated 
at about $1 million. Total tourist ex- 
penditures during the 1952-53 fiscaj 
year were estimated at approxima 
$2 million. 


New Construction Planned 


‘ A large number of construction 
projects were announced in Novem- 
ber, some of which are important to 
the economic development of Haiti 
One of the projects involves construc- 
tion of a small earth dam on the Mo- 
mance River to irrigate the Leogane 
Plain. Much of the engineering work 
on this project was done by Point 4 
technicians and the construction wil 
be undertaken by the Haitian Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 


The construction of an additional 
low-cost housing project at Petit Ans 
was undertaken by an American engi- 
neering firm which has operated @ 
this area for many years. 


Several road projec ts—involving 
both new highway construction and 
reconditioning of roads damaged by 
the hurricane and flood—also wer 
announced. The road network in the 
southern peninsula was severely dam- 
aged by the hurricane and reconstrut- 
tion will probably extend over a period 
of several months. 

Construction on a new road from 
Port-au-Prince to Petionville was re 
commenced during the month—a part 
having been finished earlier in the 
year—with the employment of some 
1,500 workers. One of the objectives 
of starting work on the road at this 
time, it was stated, was to p 
purchasing power for these workefs 
over the holiday period—Emb., Port- 
au-Prince. 


nae 


Kingdom, increased to 4.6 million 
boxes of apples and 1.2 million boxes 
of pears during 1953-54. This is the 
heaviest export season since the pre- 
war period.—Emb., Canberra; Cons. 
Gen., Sydney. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





Greece Plans To Buy New Projects Proposed in Egypt 
Under Economic Aid Program 


Several new project proposals implementing U. S. econdmic aid to 
Egypt have been signed by the U. S. and Egyptian Governments. 
They include plans for improving highways, water supplies, water- 
ways, and railways, as well as equipping some new machine workshops. 
Brief details of these proposals are as follows: 


Equipment, Paper 


The Greek Government is inviting 
bids for supply of the following: 

1,000 compression sprayers, each 
having a tank capacity of 4 U. 8S. gal- 
jons, required by the Ministry of Social 
Welfare, General Directorate of Hy- 
giene. Bids will be accepted until Feb- 
ruary 18 by the Ministry of Finance, 
State Procurement Service, 29 Church- 
il] Street, Athens. 


eVarious kinds of paper required by 
the Army Geographical Service, in- 
cluding map printing paper, glossy 
and mat photographic paper, ortho- 
chromatic and phototechnic photo- 
film, and cellulose drawing paper. Bids 
will be accepted until February 12 by 
the same Ministry. 


6 trailer trucks, 5 of which are to 
be full trailers, 10-ton capacity each, 
mounted on pneumatic tires, and 1 
dump semitrailer, 14-ton capacity. 
Bids will be accepted until February 
16 by the Piraeus Port Authority 
(OLP), Piraeus, Greece. 


5 cargo-handling cranes, 6-ton 
capacity each, self-moving, mounted 
on pneumatic tires. Bids will be ac- 
cepted until February 16 by the Pi- 
raeus Port Authority (OLP), Piraeus, 
Greece. 


Specifications are available for re- 
view on loan from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or the 
Greek Foreign Trade Administration, 
729 15th Strget NW., Washington, D. C. 
Requests should specify the item of 
interest. 





Egyptian Ministry Asks Bids 
For Power Station on Nile 


The Egyptian Ministry of Public 
Works, Cairo, is inviting bids until 
April 7, for the supply and erection of 
& complete self-contained power sta- 
tion, named El-Tabbin, to be located 
south of Cairo on the eastern bank of 
the Nile River. 


Bids must be submitted through an 
agent established in Egypt to the Di- 
tector General, Cairo Electricity and 
Gas Administration, 53 Fouad St., 
Cairo, and must be accompanied by 
& provisional deposit of 2 percent of 
the value of the contract. 

A copy of the specifications is avail- 
able for review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
Ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or they may be purchased at 
43.05 per set from the Bureau of the 
Egyptian Commercial Counsellor, 2310 


peatur Place NW., Washington 8, 
bc. 


Jonuary 31, 1955 


*Highway improvement, involving 
establishment of a training center and 
a highway-equipment pool, including 
purchase of equipment and supplies; 
and surveying, planning, designing, 
and constructing a portion of the 
Cairo-Alexandria highway through the 
Delta, particularly the Kafr El Zayat- 
Alexandria section. The program calls 
for expenditure by June 30, 1956, of 
$10,089,000 in fiscal year 1955 aid funds 
and $17.5 million which will be sup- 
plied by the Egyptian Government. 

*Installation of potable water supply 
system, involving purchase of spun 
cas€ iron pipe, asbestos-cement pipe, 
and valves, fittings, and accessories; 
and construction of the system at Abu 
Homoss in Beheira Province. The 
program calls for expenditure by June 
30, 1956, of $7,488,000 in fiscal year 1955 
aid funds, and $1,015,000 which will be 
supplied by the Egyptian Government. 

*Improvement of waterways at ports 
of Alexandria and Suez and inland 
canals, involving purchase of one 
dredger, two tugboats, two hopper 
barges, and eight draglines. The pro- 
gram calls for expenditure by June 30, 
1956, of $4,320,000 in fiscal year 1955 
aid funds, and $11.5 million which 
will be supplied by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment. 

eSupply of equipment for new ma- 
chine workshops in the Ministry of 
Public Works—which handles produc- 
tion, maintenance and repair of equip- 
ment on canals, irrigation and drain- 
age power, pumping stations, and river 
transportation—including equipment 
for machine shops, steel construction 
forge and welding shop, tinsmith shop, 
electric shop, foundry, marine shop, 
floating dock, and slipway. The pro- 
gram calls for expenditure by June 30, 
1956, of $1,440,000 in fiscal year 1955 
aid funds, and $2,592,000 which will be 
supplied by the Egyptian Government 
in the 2 fiscal years 1955-56. 

eImprovement of railways, involv- 
ing purchase of 500,000 wooden cross- 
ties—untreated mixed oak ties from 
the United States preferred—93 diesel 
shunting engines, machine tools for 
railroad maintenance and_ repair 
workshops, 10 diesel hydraulic engines, 
40 third-class coaches, and 53 baggage 
cars. The proposal calls for the ex- 
penditure by June 30, 1956, of $16,- 
163,000 in fiscal year 1955 aid funds, 
and $10,641,000 which will be supplied 
by the Egyptian Government. 

This project is part of a long-range 





railway improvement program calling 
for a total expenditure equivalent to 
$127,180,000, of which the U. 8S. con- 
tribution under the terms of the proj-- 
ect proposal will be approximately 
one-eighth. 


Egypt To Handle Contracts 


Procurement contracts will be han- 
dled by the Egyptian Government in 
accordance with regulations of the 
Foreign Operations Administration. 
American firms interested in bidding 
on any of the projects under the 
economic aid program should have 
their agents in Egypt contact Dr. 
Hamed el Sayeh, Secretary of the 
Central Committee for Procurement 
and Control of American Economic 
Aid Operations, Cairo, Egypt. 

Detailed information on the proj- 
ect requirements is available for re- 
view on loan from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. Requests 
should specify the item of interest. 


South African City 


Invites Industries - 


The municipality of MHarrismith, 
said to be one of the leading trading 
centers of the Orange Free State in 
South Africa, is interested in attract- 
ing new industries to the area. 

Situated in the eastern Orange Free 
State and adjacent to develop in- 
dustrial towns of the northern Natal 
area, Harrismith is approximately 
200, 220, and 240 miles, respectively, 
from Johannesburg, Durban, and 
Bloemfontein. Available facilities in- 
clude adequate water, power supplied 
at low cost by the Electricity Supply 
Commission, rail transport, water- 
borne sewerage, and low municipal tax 
rates. The area is near the coal fields 
of northern Natal, and a large labor 
supply is said to be available. 


Industries already located at Har- 
rismith include woolen and cotton 
mills, a large condensed milk plant, 
and sawmills. 


Further information concerning the 
industrial possibilities of the Harri- 
smith area may be obtained by writing 
to the Town Clerk, P. O. Box 43, Har- 


rismith, Orange Free State, South 
Africa. 
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Burma Seeks MarketforHardwood 


The Burmese Government report- 
edly is interested in developing a U. S. 
market for teak and other hard- 
woods. Timber exports from Burma 
are of two classes: Teak, which in the 
export trade has been a Government 
monopoly since October 1953; and all 
other timbers, commonly called “hard- 
woods” in Burma, which are sold 
through private trade channels. 

Teak (Tectona grandis) is said to be 
by far the most important commercial 
timber in Burma, although other spe- 
cies important in the export trade are 
pyinkado (Xylia dolabriformis), pa- 
dauk (Pterocarpus macrocarpus), 
Thityaingyin (Shorea obtusa and Pen- 
tacme suayis), pyinma (Legerstroemia 
flosreginee), and in-kanyin (Diptero- 
carpus species). 

Burma is reported to have an an- 
nual export potential of some 300,000 
cubic tons (50 cubic feet=—1 cubic ton) 
in terms of teak logs and probably an 
equal amount of other timbers. How- 
ever, it is not expected that this po- 
tential will be reached in the nea 
future, and probably not in less than 
5 years. 

Teak exports in terms of converted 
timber—50 percent of the log volume 
—were 42,000 cubic tons in 1951-52, 
29,000 cubic tons in 1952-53, and an 
estimated 25,000 cubic tons in 1953-54. 
Anticipated exports of converted teak 
in 1954-55 are placed at about 48,000 
cubic tons. 


Exports of hardwoods other than 
teak were 24,000 cubic tons in 1951-52 
and 12,000 cubic tons in 1952-53. Ex- 
ports of these woods could probably 
be increased if a demand for timber 
existed at profitable prices. 


Teak for export is sawn in Govern- 





FOA Grants Over $2 Million 
For Surplus Wheat for Iran 


The Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion has announced an authorization 
of $2,040,000 for Iran, under the pro- 
visions of section 402 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954. 


The authorization is to finance 
purchase of hard red winter wheat. 
Procurement will be carried out 
through the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Taiwan has been granted $250,000 
for ocean transportation of commodi- 
ties procured under a previously an- 
nounced similar authorization. 

Section 402 provides that not less 
than $350 million of the funds author- 
ized for the mutual security program 
shall be used to finance the sale 
abroad of U. S. surplus agricultural 
commodities for foreign currencies. 

FOA authorizations issued under 
section 402 totaled $110,513,400 on 
January 17. 


ment mills, while other timber gen- 
erally is milled by private firms. 

Firms interested in investigating 
Burma’s potentialities as a source of 
teak and other hardwoods are invited 
to communicate with the Ministry of 
Trade Development, Secretariat, Ran- 
goon, Burma, which would undertake 
to circulate inquiries to all known 
suppliers. 





Spillway Crest Gates 
Needed at Indian Dam 


The Damodar Valley Corporation in 
India is inviting bids for the supply 
and delivery of 15 radial-type spillway 
crest gates, each approximately 41 
feet wide x 41 feet high, with hoisting 
equipment, etc. Quotations should in- 
clude installation of the gates at Pan- 
chet Hill Dam in the District Man- 
bhum, Bihar, India. 

A copy of the specifications, includ- 
ing drawings, is available for review 
on loan from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Copies 
may be purchased from the Controller 
of Purchase and Stores, Damodar 
Valley Corporation, Anderson House, 
Alipore, Calcutta 27, India, at 50 ru- 
pees per set (1 rupee=US$0.21). 

The corporation reserves the right 
to reject any or all bids or to accept 
any bid considered advantageous to 
the corporation, whether it is the low- 
est or not, without assigning any rea- 
son for such action. 

Bids will be received by the Con- 
troller of Purchase and Stores at the 
above address in Calcutta until 11 
a. m., February 18. 

Since the Damodar Valley Corpora- 
tion frequently extends the time 
limit for receipt of bids, it is suggested 
that firms interested in bidding cable 
a request for extension. 





Cairo in Market To Buy 


35,200 Watt-Hour Meters 


Bids are invited until March 2, 
by the Cairo Electricity and Gas Ad- 
ministration, for the supply of 35,200 
alternating current watt-hour meters. 

Bids must be submitted through an 
agent established in Egypt to the Di- 
rector General, Cairo Electricity and 
Gas Administration, 53 Fouad Street, 
Cairo, and must be accompanied by a 
provisional deposit of 2 percent of the 
value of the bid. 

A copy of the specifications is avail- 
able for review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C.; or the Bureau of the Egyptian 
Commercial Counsellor, 2310 Decatur 
Place NW., Washington 8, D. C. 





India Invites Bids for 
Black Steel Pipe 


The Government of India is 
inviting bids until February 28 
for the supply of 4,250,000 run- 
ning feet of black steel pipes for 
cooling mass concrete. 

Bid forms and specifications 
can be obtained from the Ae- 
counts Section, India Supply 
Mission, 2536 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington 8, D. C., for 
$2.10 per set, and requests should 
specify Tender No. SH-1/4895/- 
2GI. 

Bids should be sent direct to 
the Director General of Supplies 
and Disposals, Shahjahan Road, 
New Delhi, India. 











Ceylon To Purchase 
Cotton Textiles 


The Ceylon Government is invit- 
ing bids until April 5 for the supply 
of the following cotton textiles re- 
quired by the Government Stores De- 
partment: 100,000 yards of white cot- 
ton drill—satin; 400,000 yards of 
khaki cotton drill No. 1; 40,000 yards 
of blue cotton drill; 60,000 yards of 
gray unbleached drill—thin; 30,000 
yards of khaki cotton twill; 70,000 
yards of gray unbleached shirting; 
90,000 yards of gray unbleached sheet- 
ing; 35,000 yards of long cloth— 
bleached—No. 1; 10,000 yards of long 
cloth—bleached—No. 2; 60,000 yards 
of ticking—blue, narrow. stripe, su- 
perior quality for making mattresses; 
30,000 yards of blue striped galatea; 
2,400 yards of white cotton pique for 
nurses’ uniforms; and 3,000 yards of 
green casement—heavy and _ strong 
quality. 


A copy of the bid invitation is avail- 
able for review on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or the Embassy of Ceylon, 
2148 Wyoming Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to the 
Chairman, Tender Board, Ministry of 
Finance, P. O. Box 500, Colombo, 
Ceylon. 





lran Seeks Bids on 2 Plants 


Bids are invited until March 5 by 
the Iranian Tobacco Monopoly Insti- 
tute, Tehran, Iran, for the supply of 
two complete plants for treatment of 
hard water. 

Specifications are available from 
the Embassy of Iran, 3005 Massa- 


chusetts Avenue NW., Washington 8, 
D. C. 
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— In Foreign Countries ss 
NEW OPPORTUNITIES Clothing: Egypt Wants Bids for 
FOR WORLD TRADE | _,.1st7alu_Morpit Manutactuing | Pumping Stations 











—— 
The firms and individuals named 
ip the following lists have expressed 
interest in establishing new business 
gnnections in the United States. 
While every effort is made to include 
gly firms or individuals of good re- 


pute, the Department of Commerce 


cannot assume responsibility: for any 
transactions undertaken with these 


firms. 

World Trade Directory reports on 
the WSted firms are available to quali- 
fed U. S. firms from BFC’s Commer- 
dial Intelligence Division or through 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices (listed on p. 2) for $1 
each. However, the usual precautions 
should be taken; all transactions are 
subject to prevailing laws and regu- 
lations in this country and abroad. 
Supplementary information, in the 
form of literature, catalogs, photo- 
graphs, price lists, or samples, is avail- 
able in specific instances, as indicated 
by symbol (*), on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


UCENSING OPPORTUNITIES 





In the United States 

Machines: 

Sweden — Ingeniosfirman NAMA 
(Nordiska Automobil- & Maskin Aktie- 
bolaget) (owner of patent), Skanega- 
tan 33, Box 5072, Goteborg S, offers 
its patent to a U.S. firm for the man- 
Wacture of a potato-peeling machine, 
which, equipped with an efficiency 
regulator, reportedly has a low peeling 
ss. The potatoes, which need no 
trting according to size or thickness 
of peel, are not colored and appear to 
behand-peeled. The cut, always kept 
ean with sharpness preserved, needs 
toflushing. Size of the machine is in- 
dependent of potato quantity; and no 
belts, chains, or other parts that may 
Wear are used at the power transmis- 
son. Detailed information, drawing, 
ind photograph available.* 


Toys and Novelties: 


England—H. J. Farman (Sales) , Ltd. 
(concessionaire for patented toys, 
t.), Hope House, 45 Great Peter St., 

on, S. W. 1, seeks an agent in the 
United States to arrange for the pro- 
posed manufacture under license in 
the United States of British patented 

and novelties. Additional infor- 
Mation available.* 


lovary 31, 1955 


gerie and blouses), 226 Lygon St., East 
Brunswick, Victoria, wishes to contact 
American lingerie and blouse manu- 
facturers who would be interested in 
having their garments made if Aus- 
tralia under license. At the present 
time the firm manufactures cotton, 
nylon, and rayon garments according 
to its own designs. 
medium price field in machine-em- 
broidered cottons and nylons without 
the use of special machines such as 
pleaters or beaders. The firm states 
that, at the present time, 20 machines 
can be turned over to the production 
of licensed garments and when its 
expansion program becomes effective, 
at least 10 additional machines will 
be available. 


Dust Collector (Wet Type): 


England—Visco Engineering Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer of air filtration, dust 
collection, air conditioning, and water 
cooling plants), 161 Stafford Road, 
Croydon, Surrey, wishes to contact an 
American manufacturer of an efficient 
wet-type, dust collector who would be 
prepared to grant a sole manufactur- 
ing license on a royalty basis for all 
countries of the British Empire and 
Commonwealth. 


Mechanical Equipment: 


France—Societe des Usines Quiri & 
Cie. (manufacturer of refrigeration 
and mechanical equipment), 116 route 
de Bischwiller a Schiltigheim-Stras- 
bourg, wishes to obtain contracts from 
American manufacturers of all kinds 
of mechanical equipment who export 
to France. The firm seeks contracts 
for the construction of component 
parts of mechanical products (or the 
whole product) with a view to elimi- 
nating customs and transportation 
costs. Sales promotion and sales would 
be handled by the American firm(s). 
It is reported that the French firm 
has a factory at Schiltigheim with 
modern machine tools and qualified 
labor, and it employs a total of 180 
employees. 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES . 


Brassware: 

India—Ganeshi Lal Jwala Prasad 
(manufacturer, importer,exporter, 
wholesaler), Moradabad, wishes to ex- 
port direct ornamental brassware, 
such as ashtrays, bowls, candleholders, 
bells, and flower vases. Photographs 
and price list available.* 


Dolls: 


Japan —Ryubundo Trading Com- 
pany, Ltd. (export merchant), Saka- 
shita-Machi 202, Otsuka, Bunkyo-ku, 
Tokyo, wishes to export direct or 
through agent Japanese Kabuki dolls. 








It covers the - 


The Mechanical and Electrical 
Department, Egyptian Ministry 
of Public Works, is inviting bids 
until April 2, for the Middle 
Egypt Electrification Scheme 
Qusheisha, El-Kuraimat and El- 
Leisi pumping stations and 
Aboul-Menaga pumping - station 
extension. 

Bids must be _ submitted 
through an agent established in 
Egypt to the Director General, 
Mechanical and Electrical De- 
partment, Egyptian Ministry of 
Public Works, Cairo, and must be 
accompanied by a provisional de- 
posit of 2 percent of the value of 
the contract. 

A copy of the specifications is 
available for review on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 











Illustrated leaflet and price infor- 
mation available.* 


Foodstuffs: 

Netherlands—Firma G. H. Polder- 
man (grower, packer, exporter), A 262 
Markt, St. Maartensdijk, wishes to ex- 
port direct or through agents salted 
silverskin onions (light stripeys and 
pure white) in barrels. Selling agents 
are sought in all parts of the United 
States, except New York, where the 
firm is already represented. 


Forest Products: 

Netherlands — A. Schillemans (ex- 
port merchant), 115 Eerste Middel- 
landstraat, Rotterdam, wishes to ex- 
port direct sterilized birch sticks, 
West German origin, for skewering 
rollmops—salted herring, freshened, 
then stuffed with green pepper, sliced 
onion and cucumber, and rolled and 
skewered. Sample sticks available. 


Furniture: 

Japan—Tokyo Fuji Sangyo Co., Ltd. 
(Tokyo Fuji Sangyo K. K.) (export 
merchant and wholesaler), No. 73, 
Tsunohazu 2-chome, Shinjuku-ku, 
Tokyo, wishes to export direct or 
through agent(s) wooden beds, single 
or \double, knockdown type; baby 
cribs, knockdown type; and chest 
with 2 small and 3 large drawers. 
Specifications and photographs avail- 
able.* 


Laboratory #quipment: 

Australia—Norman L. Jones (manu- 
facturer), 195 Bay Road, Sandring- 
ham, Victoria, wishes to export di- 
rect or through agent precision con- 
stant-temperature bath designed for 
use in kinematic viscosity determina- 
tions and for all laboratory purposes 
requiring a precision water bath or a 
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supply of accurately thermostated 
water. Additional information avail- 
able.* 

Machinery: 

Germany — AEG - Elotherm GmbH 
(manufacturer), 31 Hammesberger 
Strasse, Remscheid-Hasten, wishes to 
export direct or through agents in- 
duction-heating plants for hardening 
of long heavy-work pieces, such as 
rolls, piston rods, and plungers. Ilus- 
trated catalogs available.* 

Germany — Hermann Amos, Land- 
maschinenfabrik (Farm Machine Fac- 
tory) K. G. (manufacturer and whole- 
saler), Heilbronn-Sontheim, wishes to 
export direct or through agents farm 
machines, such as threshing ma- 
chines, fruit-processing machines (ex- 
cept grape-processing machines), and 
corn-processing machines. Illustrated 
catalog available.* 

Germany—Holstein & Kappert, Ma- 
schinenfabrik “Phoenix” GmbH 
(manufacturer), 20 Juchostrasse, 
Dortmund, wishes to export direct or 
through agent machines for the dairy 


and beverage industries. Illustrated 
leaflet available.* 

Medical Equipment: 

Denmark—I/S Dameca (manufac- 


turer), 8 Skalbakken, Copenhagen, 
Vanlose, wishes to export direct or 
through sole distributors in various 
States endotracheal anesthetic equip- 
ment, equipment for oxygen therapy, 
patented blood-transfusion pumps, 
and respirators. Catalogs on the above 
items, excluding respirators, and price 
list available.* 


Optical Goods: 

Germany—Biedermann & Dzarnikow 
(manufacturer), Ritterstrasse 12-14, 
Berlin SW 68, wishes to export direct 
or through agent good-quality rifle 
telescopes and projecting lenses. 


Plastic Products: 

England—Catford D. S., Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), 398 Lewisham High 8t., 
London, 8S. E. 13, wishes to export di- 
rect or through agent plastic car cov- 
ers for British or standard American 
cars, up to 5,000 covers available an- 
nually. 

The above corrects the announce- 
ment under Import Opportunities, Au- 
tomotive Accessories, in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, December 6, 1954, 
page 19. 


Scientific Instruments: 

England—Dring & Fage, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), 150-152 Tooley St., Ber- 
mondsey, London, 8S. E. 1, wishes to 
export direct or through agent scien- 
tific instruments, all*types of metal 
and glass hydrometers and sacccha- 
rometers, all types of industrial ther- 
mometers, gaging instruments, and 
laboratory apparatus. 


Silver Jewelry and Tableware: 

Denmark —MEKA (manufacturer), 
274 Frederikssundsvej, Copenhagen/ 
Bronshoj, wishes to export direct— 
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New Directory Lists 


Taiwan Traders 


A new directory entitled “For- 
eign Trade Directory of Free 
China—1954,” published by Chen 
Hsin Hsin Wen (Taiwan Indus- 
trial & Commercial Daily News), 
Taipei, Taiwan (Formosa), lists 
important importers, exporters, 
and manufacturers in Taiwan. 

Included in the directory are 
sections on the country’s inter- 
national trade regulations and 
procedures, a general survey of 
Taiwan’s international trade and 
its trade with major countries, as 
well as an outline of various pro- 
curement methods employed. 

A copy of the directory is 
available for consultation in the 
Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 

Copies may be purchased from 
the publisher in Taipei for 200 
National Taiwan dollars (NT 
$15.65=US$1). 











through department stores or similar 
retail outlets—first-quality silver ar- 
ticles, such as matching sets of jew- 
elry (necklace, bracelet, earrings, and 
pins), candleholders, spoons, mayon- 
naise or mustard jars (glass with 
silver top and spoon), salt and pepper 
sets, and demitasse spoons. Samples 
are available,* upon application 
through the nearest Department of 
Commerce Field Office. 

Soap: 

Japan — Ishikawa Shoten, Yugen 
Kaisha (Ishikawa Shoten, Ltd.) (ex- 
porter, wholesaler), No. 873, Ikebukuro 
2-chome, Toshima-ku, Tokyo, wishes to 
export direct or through agent “Bub- 
ble” soluble paper soap for facial and 
hand cleansing. The paper soap is 
in booklet form, each booklet contain- 


ing 20 sheets of paper soap. Sample 
available.* 


Toys: 

Japan—Hoku-Nambei Trading Co., 
Ltd. (Hoku-Nambei Boeki K. K.) (ex- 
port merchant and factory representa- 
tive), Ume Bldg., No. 4, Nishi-hatcho- 
bori 1-chome, Chuo-ku, (Central P. O. 
Box 958), Tokyo, wishes to export di- 
rect the following metal toys: B-45 
Tornado airplane, Olympus locomotive, 
Jaguar car, jet boat, Knight airplane, 
Cadillac car, M-G Midget, wreck truck, 
Hope segian, lumber truck, and open 
car. Samples and price list available.* 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Chemicals: 
Germany—Carl Heinr. Stoeber K. G. 
(importing distributor), Chilehaus B., 








— — 


Hamburg, wishes to purchase direct 
bags, 


grades of polyethylene, in 
500-ton lots; and dodecylbenzol, toluol, 
xylol, butyl acetate, and butyl alcohol, 
in bulk, in 1,000-ton lots. 


Fittings: 

Canada —H. J. Miller Ente 
Ltd. (importing distributor buying on 
own account), 26 Queen St. East, Tp. 
rcnto 1, Ontario, wishes to p 
direct steel, brass, stainless steel] and 
plastic compression and crimped-oy 
type fittings (reusable and permanent 
types), for low, medium, and 
pressure lines, suitable for han 


i— a 
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all kinds of fluids and gases, and afr | 


Firm states it would appreciate re. 


ceiving literature together with Price 
quotations. 


Foodstuffs: 

Germany—Schnabbe-Hohendahl] K 
G. (importer ana wholesaler), 109 
Wittekindstrasse, Essen, wishes to 
purchase direct almonds and other 
nuts. 


Forest Products: 

Morocco—Alta Trading Corp. 8 A 
(importing distributor), 7 rue Velas- 
quez, Tangier, wishes to purchase di- 
rect and obtain agency for lumber 
for the manufacture of furniture. 


Furniture Fittings: 

Morocco—Alta Trading Corp. 8. A 
(importing distributor), 7 rue Velas- 
quez, Tangier, wishes to purchase di- 
rect and obtain agency for hardware 
used in the manufacture of furniture. 


Hides and Skins: 

Netherlands—C. V. Lederfabriek L. 
Mombers (manufacturer of sole and 
split leather), 128 Grotestraat, Waal- 
wijk, wishes to purchase direct prime- 
quality wet salted fleshes and/or 
trimmed pickled bend splits for the 
manufacture of suede split and lining 
spit leather, in weights of 1 to 2 Ibs, 
and 3 to 4 lbs. The firm states it is 
regularly in the market for quantities 
of 100,000 lbs. to be shipped in one or 
several lots. 


Machinery: 


India — Steel and Allied Products, 
Ltd. (importer of machinery; manu- 


facturer and wholesaler of mild sted © 
wood screws), 6 Old Post Office St, © 


Calcutta 1, wishes to purchase direct 
the most modern type American ma- 
chinery which will manufacture 30,00 
gross of hacksaw blades per yeat. 
Blades to be manufactured include 
power-saw blades, handsaw blades, 
carpenter-saw blades, and bandsaw 
blades. The firm also wishes to pur- 
chase modern American machinery 
for the manufacture of 250 gross of 
wood screws per day, the screws rang- 
ing in length from 114” to 3”, and from 
No. 7 gage to No. 14 gage. 
Paraffin: 


Germany—Tepha GmbH (manufat- 
turer of wax products, home perma- 
nents, etc.; wholesaler), Wachen- 
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British Publisher Offers 
To List U. S. Firms 


Business Dictionaries, Ltd., of 
London, England, publisher of 
“British Empire, Trades Index,” 
offers to list U. S. manufacturers 
and exporters in the 1955-56 edi- 
tion of the directory, now being 
compiled, which includes a 
“United Nations Section.” 

Firms desiring such a listing 
are invited to communicate with 
the publisher’s U. S. agent, W. E. 
Prugh, Sr., 3210 Carlisle Avenue, 
Baltimore 16, Md. 




















puchen, near Hanau/Main, wishes to 
purchase direct crude white paraffin, 
hardness 52/54° C., oil content 3%. 
Firm would appreciate receiving 1 kg. 
sample from U.S. suppliers. The Ger- 
man firm states that it is also pre- 
pared to enter into a licensing agree- 
ment with U. S. manufacturers of 
pharmaceuticals and cosmetics. with a 
view to improving the competitive po- 
sition of these products in the German 
domestic market. 


Tires: 


French West Africa—Dossolo Traore 
et Freres (importer, semiwholesaler, 
retailer), 68, rue de Fleurus, Dakar, 
wishes to purchase direct used air- 
plane, truck, or automobile tires 
(heavy weight, nonmetallic, undam- 
aged—not cut, torn, or gouged—ex- 
cept for ordinary wear) for use in 
manufacturing sandal soles. 

Woodpulp: 

Germany—Carl Heinr. Stoeber K. G. 
(importing distributor), Chilehaus B, 
Hamburg, wishes to purchase direct 
sulphate woodpulp in bales of 400 or 


500 lbs., and in lots of 1,000 tons or 
more. 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Aircraft: 


Egypt—Societe Commerciale Belgo 
Egyptienne, SAE (manufacturer’s 
agent, commission merchant), P. O. 
Box 127, Cairo, wishes to obtain 


agency for all types of airplanes and 
helicopters. 





Chemicals: 


France—Louis Bintz & Fils (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler), 16 rue 
Deserte, Strasbourg (Bas-Rhin), wishes 
to obtain agency for chemicals used 
in the manufacture of shoes. Firm 
desires to obtain the exclusive sales 
agency of an American firm or firms 
for France, Germany, and Switzerland, 
if possible. It would prefer to sell from 
Samples, but would also sell on com- 


mission basis goods stored in its ware- 
house. 


January 31, 1955 


Containers: 


Belgium—Andre Pousseur (import- 
ing agent), 22 rue St. Hubert, Brussels, 
wishes to act as agent for American 
manufacturer of plastic containers. 


Cotton: 


Sweden—B. & G. Ringborg (manu- 
facturer’s agent), P. O. Box 65, Norr- 
koping, wishes to obtain agency for 
raw cotton. 


Fibers: 

Sweden—B. & G. Ringborg (manu- 
facturer’s agent), P. O. Box 65, Norrko- 
ping, wishes to obtain agency for syn- 
thetic textile fibers. 


Glassware: 

Belgium—Andre Pousseur (import- 
ing agent), 22 rue St. Hubert, Brussels, 
wishes to act as agent for American 
manufacturer of glassware. 


Hardware: 

Denmark—Peter Suurballe (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 6 D. Vesterbrogade, 
Vaerelse 517, Copenhagen V., wishes 


to obtain agency for hardware, such 
as tools. 


Household Goods: 

Denmark—Peter Suurballe (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 6 D. Vesterbrogade, 
Vaerelse 517, Copenhagen V., wishes 
to obtain agency for vacuum cleaners. 


Laboratory Supplies: 

Belgium—Andre Pousseur (import- 
ing agent), 22 rue St. Hubert, Brussels, 
wishes to act as agent for American 
manufacturer of laboratory supplies. 


Leather: 

France—Louis Bintz & Fils (import- 
er, wholesaler, exporter), 16 rue De- 
serte, Strasbourg (Bas-Rhin), wishes 
to obtain agency for upper leather, 
sole leather, and lining leather for 
making shoes. Firm desires to obtain 
the exclusive sales agency of an 
American firm or firms for France, 
Germany, and Switzerland, if possi- 
ble. It would prefer to sell from 
samples, but would also sell on com- 
mission basis goods stored in its ware- 
house. 


Rubber: 

France—Louis Bintz & Fils (import- 
er, wholesaler, exporter), 16 rue De- 
serte, Strasbourg (Bas-Rhin), wishes 
to obtain agency for crepe rubber 
used in the manufacture of shoes. 
Firm wishes to obtain exclusive sales 
agency of an American firm for 
France, Grmany, and Switzerland, if 
possible. It would prefer to sell from 
samples but would also sell on com- 
mission basis goods stored in its ware- 
house. 


Shoe Findings: 

France—Louis Bintz & Fils (import- 
er, wholesaler, exporter), 16 rue De- 
serte, Strasbourg (Bas-Rhin), wishes 
to obtain agencies for shoe-manufac- 
turing supplies, such as leather 
thread, nails, studs, and laces. Firm 
wishes to obtain the exclusive sales 


agency of an American firm or firms 
for France, Germany, and Switzerland, 
if possible. It would prefer to sell from 
samples but would also sell on com- 
mission basis goods stored in its ware- 
house. 

Textiles: 

Morocco—ANIDJEX (manufacturer’s 
agent), 41 rue de Fez, Tangier,;wishes 
to obtain agency for .wool, co , Tay- 


on, and nylon piece goods and rem- 
nants. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Cuba—Renan Moreira, representing 
Productos y Utiles, S. A. (importer 
and retailer), San Lazaro 908, Havana, 
is interested in contacting manufac- 
turers of lubricating machinery and 
equipment, compressors, and other 
construction and industrial equipment 
and products. Was scheduled to ar- 
rive January 20, via Miami, for a visit 
of 30 days. Itinerary: New York, 
Toledo, Marion, Chicago, and Mil- 
waukee. Since no U. 8. address is‘given, 
interested firms should write or cable 
Sr. Moreira at his Havana office. 

Pakistan—A. D. Ahmed, representing 
the Pan-Islamic Steamship Co., Ltd. 
(ship owner and shipping agent), 
Writer’s Chambers, Dunolly Road, Off 
McLeod Road, Karachi, is interested in 
the possible purchase of two modern 
and fast passenger-cum-cargo vessels, 
and wishes to consult regarding the 
possible joint operation of a steamship 
service in the Middle East. Was sched- 
uled to arrive in January, via New 
York, for an indefinite visit. U. 8S. 
address: c/o American Express, 65 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, San Francisco, and possibly 
other cities. 

Sweden—Gunnar Anderson, repre- 
senting AB Telfa (importer of screws, 
zinc and iron and steel hoops, etc.; 
exporter of sailing yachts and equip- 
ment), 58 Vasagatan, Goteborg C., is 
interested in sailing yachts and equip- 
ment, and hardware fittings for 
venetian blinds. Was scheduled to ar- 
rive January 17, via New York, for a 
visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Sture T:son Wiberg, Swedish Chamber 
of Commerce, 8 E. 69th St., New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
Baltimore, and possibly Minneapolis 
and Hartford (Conn.). 

Union of South Africa—Victor Alan 
Barker, representing South African 
Dried Fruit Co., Ltd. (importer; manu- 
facturer and exporter of dried fruits, 
candied peel, fruit squashes, citrus 
bases, crystalized fruit, mincemeat, 
chutney), 3 Van Riebeeck St., Welling- 
ton, Cape Province, is interested in 
the manufacture of fruit juices and 
similar products, and requests tech- 
nical information on the above. Was 
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scheduled to arrive January 9, via 
New York, for a visit of 1 month. 
U. S. address: c/o Embassy of the 
Union of South Africa, 3101 Massachu- 
setts Ave. NW., Washington, D. C. 
Itinerary: Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
New York, and other cities. 





‘NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has published the following 
new trade lists of which mimeo- 
—— copies may be obtained by 

domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from 
Department of Commerce Field Of- 
fices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Most of these lists are pref- 
aced by a brief review of basic 
trade and industry data collected 
in the course of compiling each 
list. Brief extracts from these data 
follow each title for which such 
data are available. 


Advertising Agencies and Conces- 
sionaires—Italy.— Advertising experts 
believe that advertising in Italy, while 
developing, is still far below the level 
of the United States, England, Ger- 
many? and France. An estimated 40 
billion lire (625 lire—US$1) a year is 
spent for advertising, representing 
about 0.3 percent of the national in- 
come. About 40 percent of this amount 
is spent for advertising in the press; 
and the remainder, in order of im- 
portance, goes to radio, posters and 
other outdoor advertising, direct mail, 
movies, window display, and other 
media. 

The Government-operated radio and 
television systems use commercial ad- 
vertising, but the television system is 
in a very early stage of development, 
with only about 60,000 sets in the 
country. 

Advertising Media—Belgium. 


Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
France.—Air-conditioning has devel- 
oped little in France because of the 
country’s moderate temperature. While 
demand for domestic air-conditioners 
in metropolitan France is practically 
nonexistent, demand for theater and 
factory equipment tends to increase. 
Refrigerating equipment imports con- 
sist mainly of parts, with practically 
np commercial imports of complete 
machines. Between 58,000 and 80,000 
compressors are imported annually, 
mostly from West Germany and the 
United Kingdom. 

Imports from American subsidiaries 
located in the United Kingdom are 
increasing, while direct imports from 
the United States tend to decline. Li- 
censes must be obtained and imports 
are consequently limited by dollar 
availabilities. 

American Firms, Subsidiaries, and 
Affiliates—Venezuela. 


Carpet and Rug Manufacturers and 
16 
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Exporters—Turkey.— Most rugs and 
carpets, especially those of better 
quality, are handmade. The industry 
is big enough to supply the domestic 
need, with occasional surplus available 
for export. The merchandise for ex- 
port, however, is normally produced 
only against firm orders. Very few 
producers are engaged in exporting. 
The bulk of exports always have been 
taken care of by export agents, lo- 
cated mainly in Istanbul. 

Exports are not restricted, and, be- 
cause of the high cost of production— 
45-175 Turkish lira per square meter— 
are eligible for export premiums 
amounting to 50 percent if sold against 
U. S. dollars. Exports in 1953 amounted 
to 162.4 metric tons (1 metric ton= 
2,204.6 lbs.) valued at 1,860,298 Tur- 
kish lira. The largest amounts went 
to Switzerland, Western Germany, 
Italy, Austria, and Lebanon. Exports 
to the United States amounted to only 
1.2 metric tons valued at 13,635 Tur- 
kish lira (2.80 Turkish lira—US$1). 


Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa Exporters— 
Peru.—The coffee industry has made 
considerable progress through im- 
proved methods of planting, harvest- 
ing, and increased acreage. Tea and 
cacao plantations also have been ex- 
tended and improved, and current 
production is estimated at 4,300 and 
650 metric tons, respectively, almost 
entirely for local consumption. 


Coffee exports in 1952 totaled 2,- 
575,196 kilograms, of which approxi- 
mately 40 percent went to the United 
States and the remainder to European 
countries. Exports of cacao amounting 
to 8,784 kilograms went to the United 
States. About 13,611 kilograms of tea 
were exported to Argentina. 


Commercial exports are subjected to 
license, and, with few exceptions, to 
the payment of export taxes at vary- 
ing rates. 


Cooperage Crate and Shook Im- 
porters, Dealers, and Exporters—Italy. 
—This country has a fairly well de- 
veloped industry in the fields of coop- 
erage and other metal, wood, and 
paper containers. Production by arti- 
sans also is substantial. Small im- 
ports of rough wood for cooperage 
originate in Yugoslavia. About 3,000 
metric tons of finished wood con- 
tainers and cooperage were imported 
from Austria in 1953. Italy also im- 
ported 5,500 tons of metal containers 
in 1953, of which over 4,000 tons came 
from Europe and 450 tons from the 
United States. 

Italy exported 8,600 metric tons of 
wooden containers and cooperage in 
1953, principally to Mediterranean 
countries and Latin America; and 450 
tons of metal containers and 214 tons 
of paper containers to European coun- 
tries. Except for vegetable plaiting 
materials used in making these ar- 
ticles, imports of cooperage and con- 
tainers from dollar areas require spe- 


— 


cial authorization from the Ministry 
of Foreign Trade. 


Dental Supply Houses—Pekistan_ _ 


The market for dental goods and 
plies is not large, despite the size ot 


the population. Manufacture of den. — 


tal goods in Pakistan is restricted to 
limited quantities pf acrylic teeth and 
simple dental instruments and syr. 
inges. American dental prod 

especially dental anesthetics, dentaj 
cement, and dental base materials are 
held in high esteem. The Uniteg 
Kingdom, followed by Germany 

Japan, is the major supplier of dental 
goods and equipment. These three 
countries account for about 80 percent 
of the dental goods trade and the 
United States supplies the remainder, 

Imports from the dollar area are 
not permitted if similar commodities 
are obtainable in the sterling areas 
Consequently the small trade with the 
United States in dental goods is being 
reduced to a negligible quantity. 

Dental Supply Houses — Union of 
South Africa.—The Union of South 
Africa comprises a substantial market 
for dental equipment, instruments, 
and supplies. According to available 
trade estimates the United States is 
the leading supplier, followed by the 
United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
Sweden, Israel, and Japan. Local pro- 
duction in this field is confined pri- 
marily to dental pharmaceuticals and 
supplies. 

Under present import control regu- 
lations, licenses are issued only to 
established importers and wholesalers. 
However, the expected relaxing and 
removal of import control may lead te 
considerable broadening of the trade 
channel for this field. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers 
and Dealers—Belgium.—Manufacture 
of dry goods is an important sector 
of the textile industry, and manufac- 
ture of clothing is considered the 
second most important Belgian indus- 
try with about 172,000 employees. 

Foreign trade in piece goods, espe- 
cially cotton, is important. Production 
of clothing also is reported to exceed 
the domestic market and producers 
are actively seeking new outlets. Im- 
ports of piece goods in 1953 amounted 
to 10,397 metric tons mainly from 
France, the Netherlands, and the 
United Kingdom. Imports from the 
United States were mostly rayon. 

Imports of clothing in 1953 amount- 
ed to 12,018 metric tons valued at 
1,013 million francs (1 Belgian franc 
approximately US$0.02) and came 
mainly from the Netherlands, followed 
by Switzerland, the United Kingdom, 
Italy, and West Germany. Imports 
from the United States were valued at 
39,321,000 francs. Total imports of 
hosiery and knit goods in the same 
period amounted to 978 metric tons 
valued at 485 million francs, mainly 
from the Netherlands, France, and 
Switzerland. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 
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Importers and Dealers — Finland. — 
pomestic production of electrical 

pment and supplies covers ap- 

ximately 80-85 percent of demand. 
production of incandescent bulbs and 
tubes and copper wire and cable cov- 
ers the entire domestic demand. The 
yalue of imports of electrical equip- 
ment and supplies in 1953 was 4,780 
million Finnish marks (231 Finnish 
marks=US$1). West Germany ranked 
first as a supplier with 1,337 million 
Finnish marks, followed by the United 
Kingdom, 697; Sweden, 537; Switzer- 
land, 495; United States, 351; Den- 
mark, 317; and others 1,047 million 
Finnish marks. 

Trade sources indicate that U. S. 
equipment—such as photocells, elec- 
trical measuring apparatus for indus- 
tries and laboratories, timers, and 
similar items of low weight and high 
yalue on which freight charges are 
moderate—has a ready acceptance. 
Import licenses are required for all 
imports and the availability of foreign 
exchange, particularly dollars, is se- 
verely restricted. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Mozambique. 
—Mozambiaue does not produce elec- 
trical supplies and equipment for its 
own use, therefore all requirements 
are met from abroad. A growing mar- 
ket is arising from private and Gov- 
ernment construction activity and a 
postwar improvement in wages and 
salaries paid to the nonnative popula- 
tion. 

Imports of electrical equipment and 
supplies in 1952 totaled about US$2,- 
149,513. Suppliers were: United King- 
dom, 26.05 percent: Sweden, 15.68 per- 
cent: United States, 14.11 percent; 
West Germany, 10.46 percent; Switzer- 
land, 8.02 percent; Portugal, 6.47 per- 
cent; Belgium, 6.40 percent; and other 
countries, 12.81 percent. Sweden’s large 
share is represented by supplies of 
refrigerators, mostly kerosene oper- 
ated. 

Import licenses are required for elec- 
trical supplies and materials. Dollar 
exchange is not made available if 
similar commodities may be imported 
at reasonable prices from soft-cur- 
rency areas. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers 
and Exporters—France.—The glass in- 
dustry comprises some 132 factories 
producing approximately 780,000 met- 
ric tons of glass yearly and employs 
38,000 persons. Production meets al- 
most all domestic requirements and 
about one-sixth of total production is 
exported. 

Exports to foreign countries average 
67,000 metric tons yearly and are 
valued at approximately $17 million. 
Principal customers are the United 
States, Great Britain, Belgium, Italy, 
Switzerland, and the Netherlands. In 
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10 Steam Locomotives 


Wanted in Iraq 


The Iraqi State Railways is 
inviting bids for the supply of 
10 steam locomotives for meter- 
gage track. 

It is understood that the dead- 
line for bids has not yet been set 
and that further information 
can be obtained from the Crown 
Agents for Overseas Govern- 
ments and Administration, 4 
Millbank, London S. W. 1, Eng- 
land. 











addition, French Union markets ab- 
sorb 44,000 metric tons. 


Hardware Importers and Dealers— 
Costa Rica.—As no hardware is manu- 
factured, all such items are imported— 
mostly from the United States, fol- 
lowed by England, Germany, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, and Japan. Hardware 
imports are not restricted by the Gov- 
ernment. Many items, however, must 
be purchased with foreign exchange 
obtained in the official free market at 
the rate of 6.63 colones to the dollar 
(5.67 colones=US$1, official rate). 


Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, 
Exporters — Peru. — Raw cattlehides 
valued at 2.9 million soles were im- 
ported in 1952. Argentina supplied 
almost 80 percent, followed by the 
United States and Chile. Imports of 
rabbit, marine animal, and other skins 
were valued at 429,297 soles and origi- 
nated in Australia, the United States, 
and Canada. 

In the same period, exports of goat- 
skins, chiefly to the United States, and 
sheepskins to European countries were 
valued at 7.5 million soles. Exports 
also included alligator skins valued at 
5 million soles, shipped principally to 
the United States and Argentina. Wild 
animal skins valued at 637,428 soles 
and classified as raw furs were ex- 
ported almost exclusively to the United 
States. (15.44 soles=US$1 in 1952; 19 
soles=US$1, current rate.) 

Hospitals—Austria. 


Iron, Steel, and Building Material 
Importers and Dealers—<Australia.— 
Domestic requirements for rails and 
pipes are met partly by imports, 
chiefly from the United Kingdom. 
Special steels not produced locally, 
such as certain types of tool steels, 
are imported. A considerable demand 
exists for steel sheets used in the 
manufacture of cars, stoves, refriger- 
ators, etc. These are imported mainly 
from the United Kingdom, France, the 
Netherlands, and Belgium, while im- 
ports from the United States are 
severely restricted by the dollar ex- 
change situation. 


Galvanized iron is in short supply, 
but imports from the United States 


are prohibited. Some tile is imported, 
chiefly from Europe. Imports of 
cement, firebrick, granite and other 
stone, roofing tile and slate, insulating 
material, bath tubs, and sanitary ware 
are small compared with local pro- 
duction. 

Machinery Importers and Distribu- 
tors—Japan.—The Government had 
validated 96 technological assistance 
and patent license agreements cover- 
ing the manufacture of machinery 
with 53 American and 37 European 
manufacturers, as of September 1954. 
Also validated were 97 agreements on 
the manufacture of electric machinery 
and equipment with 15 American and 
12 European concerns. Japan imported, 
from January through August 1954, 
machinery and equipment valued at 
US$85,354,633, principally from the 
United States, West Germany, and the 
United Kingdom. Communication 
equipment and electric machinery and 
instruments in the same period, valued 
at US$9,404,842, were imported prin- 
cipally from the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and the Netherlands. 

Import of machinery is subject to 
import license and the allocation of 
foreign exchange. The Government is 
reluctant to allocate exchange for 
machinery for which a substitute is 
available domestically or which is in- 
tended for manufacture of luxury 
goods. 


Metal Working Plants and Shops— 
Guatemala.—No_ steel mills, rolling 
mills, manufacturers of tinplate, blast 
furnaces, wire drawing mills, galvaniz- 
ing plants, or vitreous enameling plants 
exist. There is only one manufacturer 
of nails and one can manufacturer. 
Welding, machine, repair, and forge 
shops are common but commercially 
unimportant. This list includes only 
the more significant ones. Raw mate- 
rial is imported in semifinished state, 
mostly from the United States. 


Radio Equipment and Component 
Importers and Dealers—Peru.—Peru is 
entirely dependent upon foreign sup- 
pliers for its requirements of radio 
equipment and components. Televi- 
sien transmission is not available at 
present. The United States appears 
to be the chief supplier of radiq trans- 
mitting equipment and general radio 
components, but European manufac- 
turers account for nearly 80 percent 
of annual radio-receiver imports. 
Radio receivers most in demand lo- 
cally are those equipped for amplitude 
modulation and intended for 220-volt 
alternating current operation. 

Imports of radio transmitting equip- 
ment and components in 1952 totaled 
21.5 million soles, mainly from the 
United States. Imports of radio re- 
ceivers totaled 33 million soles, sup- 
plied by the Netherlands, Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, and the United States. 
(15.44 soles=US$1 in 1952; 19 soles 
=US$1, current rate.) 
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WORLD TRADE © 
INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


Listed below are the latest reports 
published by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce in its new WORLD TRADE 
INFORMATION SERVICE. 

The new publication series, which 
supplants the World Trade Series and 
the International Trade Statistics 
Series of the Business Information 
Service, is designed to provide world 
traders with a broader, more efficient 
reporting service. 

WTIS reports are presented in an 
improved format and printed in easy- 
to-read type. They are arranged in 
five convenient “packages”: 

Part 1, Economic Reports ($6 a year; 
foreign, $8.50); Part 2, Operations Re- 
ports ($6 a year; foreign, $8.50); Part 
3, Statistical Reports ($6 a year; for- 
eign, $7.50); Part 4, Utilities Abroad 
($3 a year; foreign, $4); Part 5, Fairs 
and Exhibitions ($6 a year; foreign 
$8). 

Subscriptions for the new WORLD 
TRADE INFORMATION SERVICE 
may be placed with U. S. Department 
of Commerce Field Offices or with 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Remittances 
payable to the Treasurer of the United 
States should accompany subscrip- 
tions. 

Copies of individual reports also 
may be purchased from the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices or the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 

The new WTIS reports are the fol- 
lowing: 

Economic Reports 

Income Taxation in the United 
Kingdom. WTIS, Part 1, No. 55-1. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 

Residence and Business Rights of 
Aliens in Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. WTIS, Part 1, No. 55-2. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

Industrial Promotion Act of Thai- 
land. WTIS, Part 1, No. 55-4. 2 pp. 10 
cents. 

Operations Reports 

Import Tariff System of Ireland. 
WTIS, Part 2, No. 55-1. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls— 
Venezuela. WTIS, Part 2, No. 55-2. 2 
pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Lebanon. 
WTIS, Part 2, No. 55-3. 3 pp. 10 cents. 
Statistical Reports 

Foreign Trade of Denmark, 1952-53. 
WTIS, Part 3, No. 54-16. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of 











fies Books 
Reports 


Minerals in World Industry. By Walter 
H. Voskuil. New York. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1955. 324 pp. $5.75. 


The part played by minerals in eco- 
nomic productivity, and in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of & high 
standard of living, is analyzed and 
evaluated in this book. 


Step by step, the reader is taken 
from the functions of minerals in in- 
dustry through the interests of the 
United States in the distribution and 
extent of the world’s mineral re- 
sources. 


After a general opening chapter on 
minerals in the industrial society, 
subsequent detailed chapters deal 
with iron, ferroalloys, fuels, hydrocar- 
bons, oil, gas, and mineral plant foods. 
The two concluding chapters describe 
the part played by minerals in world 
affairs, considering not only the in- 
terests and problems of the United 
States but also the mineral resources 


and requirements of other nations as 
well. 


The book is intended for use as a 
text in courses in geology, geography, 
and economics, and as a ready refer- 
ence for persons engaged in public 
service. 


Statistical Year Book, 1954: Tin, Tin- 
plate and Canning. An Interna- 
tional Tin Study Group publication. 
The Hague, Netherlands, 1954. 260 
pp. $7.70. 

This is the third yearbook on all 
aspects of the world tin industry pre- 
pared by the International Tin Study 
Group. 

It contains a number of general ar- 
ticles on the international tin agree- 


ment of 1953, in addition to the fullest 


available details on tin production at 
mine and smelter; on the imports and 
exports of tin and tin-containing 
goods; consumption of tin; and on the 
production and trade of the tinplate 
and canning industries. Particular at- 
tention is given to canning statistics. 
Most of the tables cover the 10-year 
period 1942-43 to 1952-53. 

The price of the volume includes 
the Statistical Supplement, 1955, to be 
published this year. 





the United States, January-September 
1954 (and preliminary October). WTIS, 
Part 3, No. 54-17. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


Foreign Trade of Sweden, 1952-53. 
WTIS, Part 3, No. 55-2. 3 pp. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Portugal, 1952-53. 
WTIS, Part 3, No. 55-3. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


License Applications . . . 
(Continued from Page 2) 


that even after U. S. exporters recejys 
firm orders from Soviet bloc so 


and obtain approved export lice A 


financial or other obstacles cause or. © 
ders to be canceled. 

Soviet bloc applications denied dur. 
ing the .2-month period includeg 
$4,413,774 in cottonseed oil, $131,724 in 
pharmaceuticals and drugs, and $43. 
059 in sulfur. 

Actual shipments from the Uniteg 
States to the European Soviet bloc to- 
taled $850,000 in the third quarter of 
1954, and $1,732,000 in the first 9 
months of 1954. Imports from the bloc 
in the third quarter totaled $10,983,000, 
and $30,595,000 for the first 9 months 
of 1954. 

Included in U. S. exports of $1,732. 
000 during the first 9 months of 19% 
were $999,000 in the wool ‘rags and 
$217,000 in cigarettes to Poland and 
Danzig, $179,000 in coal-tar acids to 
the U.S. S. R., and $175,000 in inedible 
tallow to Hungary. 

Imports in the 9-month period 
included $13,182,000 in foodstuffs, 
chiefly from Poland; $6,955,000 in 
undressed furs, chiefly from the 
U. S. S. R.; $1,206,000 in fertilizers 
and material; and $1,158,000 in cam- 
eras and parts, from East Germany. - 

The August 26 revisions were de- 
signed: 


°To remove restrictions on many 
commodities exported to friendly 
countries, thereby placing American 
exporters on a more competitive basis 
with foreign exporters. 

®To shorten the list of goods em- 
bargoed to the European Soviet bloc, 
thus providing an opportunity for 
increased trade in nonstrategic goods. 

®To provide stricter and more effec- 
tive enforcement by friendly countries 
of concentrated controls on the more 
strategic goods to the Soviet bloc. 


The Secretary’s report also contains 
a discussion of short-supply export 
controls and export control admin- 
istration, together with statistical 
breakdowns of U. S. trade with the 
Soviet bloc and other areas of the 
world. 


Copies of the report are available 
from the Superintendent of Doctu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., or from 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices, at 20 cents each. 





Turkey’s filbert crop for 1954 is esti- 
mated by trade sources at 126,000 short 
tons, as compared with only 51,000 
tons in 1953, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 

The export price, without commis- 
sion, for shelled filberts is 40 cents per 


pound, f. o. b. Istanbul and Black Sea 
ports. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 
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London Printing Fair 
Lists Exhibitors 


The Tenth International Print- 
ing Machinery and Allied Trades 
Exhibition, to be held in London, 
July 5-16, has issued a booklet 
giving a list of the printing ma- 
chinery manufacturers exhibit- 
ing, together with background 
information on the British print- 
ing machinery industry. The list 
of exhibitors includes firms from 
Switzerland, Sweden, Germany, 
Italy, Ireland, Austria, Nether- 
lands, France, and the United 
States. 

The booklet and other infor- 
mation on this exhibit, which 
will be the first in the United 
Kingdom devoted entirely to the 
printing and allied trades since 
the war, can be obtained from 
the public relations officer, Here- 
ward Phillips, 149 Fleet St., Lon- 
don, E. C. 4. 











Local Wares Featured 
At Hong Kong Fair 


The Twelfth Agnua! Exhibition of 
Hong Kong Products, held’ December 
16, 1954 to January 12, 1955, in Hong 
Kong, is reported as having been the 
largest and most elaborately decorated 
annual exhibition staged by the Chi- 
nese Manufacturers’ Union of Hong 
Kong. 

The primary aim of the exhibition 
was to promote the sale of goods 
manufactured in Hong Kong and to 
develop new trade in foreign markets. 

This year’s exhibition covered 156,- 
685 square feet and had 654 stalls—132 
more than last year. Last year, 947,- 
335 visitors attended and this year’s 
attendance appeared to be greater. 
The exhibition last year brought the 
sponsoring organization a profit of 
HK$156,294, while this year’s income is 
estimated at HK$468,000. 

The Chinese Manufacturers’ Un- 
lon of Hong Kong, beside taking part 
in the British Industries Fair and in 
International Exhibitions in Seattle, 
New York, Mexico, and Indonesia, 
has sent trade delegations to South 
Korea and Indonesia. In addition, a 
new permanent display center has 
been established in Hong Kong for the 


We of local manufacturers throughout 
the year. 





An industrial exposition held in 
Juarez, Mexico, in October 1954, at- 
tracted an estimated attendance of 
$00,000, most of whom were from the 

-El Paso area. 

Another industrial fair will be held 

in Tijuana this summer. 


January 31, 1955 


Dominican Republic Plans Fair | 


An International Fair is scheduled 
to be held in Ciudad Trujillo, Domini- 
can Republic, under the auspices of 
the Dominican Government, from De- 
cember 20, 1955, to February 27, 1956. 

Industrial and commercial enter- 
prises, private associations, Govern- 
ments, and governmental agencies are 
eligible to participate. 


Seven permanent buildings are now 
being constructed at an estimated cost 
of $5,391,000. 

The Fair Commission will classify 
exhibits and notify prospective ex- 
hibitors of their proper section. Pri- 
vate foreign exhibitors with com- 
mercial representations in the Domini- 
can Republic will be allotted space in 
the commercial and industrial section 
or in the international section at the 
discretion of the Fair Commission. A 
supplementary area is available for 
exhibiting heavy machinery which 
could not enter the fairground proper. 


Plans of prospective exhibits must 
be submitted to the Fair Commission 
for approval, and exhibitors must sup- 
port the expense of the pavilions or 
stands they construct, but no charge is 
made for exhibit space. If desired, the 
Commission will constrict the pa- 
vilions for the actual cost of materials 
plus 10 percent. 

Streets, sidewalks, electric wiring— 
lighting, 110-volt, and power, 220-volt, 
3-phase, if desired, both 60-cycle—will 
be installed by the Fair Commission. 
Exhibitors will be responsible for the 
interior wiring of their pavilions and 
will be charged at the normal rate for 
current consumed. Installations should 
be finished by December 1, 1955. 


Materials brought into the country 
for use or exhibition at the fair are to 
be exempt from payment of all duty 
and taxes, both on importation and 
exportation. After the fair, the ma- 
terials, if not exported, may be sold 
upon payment of the appropriate 
duties and taxes. Additional instruc- 
tions will be provided by the Fair 
Commission regarding formalities for 
avoiding tax liability. 

The Fair Commission reserves the 
right to reject any materials which it 
considers inadequate or inappropriate. 
All exhibitors must present to the Fair 
Commission a detailed list or invoice, 
in triplicate, of articles to be exhibited, 
and must report all sales realized dur- 
ing the fair. 

Special regulations will be provided 
for the use of radios, phonographs, 
and loud speakers, and specifications 
will be given for all forms of publicity, 
bulletins, samples, films, etc. 

Applications from nongovernmental 
exhibitors should be submitted to the 
Fair Commission at Ciudad Trujillo by 


March 31. Application forms and ad- 
ditional information may be obtained 
from the Fair Commission and from 
the Dominican Republic’s Embassy, 
4500 Sixteenth’ Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C., or from the Office of Com- 
mercial Counselor, 1040 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Two British Radio 
Shows Set for 1955 


Dates have been set for two British 
radio shows in 1955: The British Na- 
tional Radio Show and the Twelfth 
British Radio Component Show. | 


The British National Radio Show 
is scheduled for Earls Court, London, 
August 24-September 3, with a preview 
for oversea and other special visitors 
on August 23. 

The Twelfth British Radio Com- 
ponent Show will be held at Gros- 
venor House, London, April 19-21. 


The British National Radio Show 
is expected to include exhibits from 
all the leading manufacturers of radio 
and television receivers, as well as 
many manufacturers of phonograph 
and sound reproduction equipment, 
components, and tubes. Other features 
will be special demonstrations of 
electronic equipment for industry and 
research, a training display, and 
Services’ exhibits of communications 
and navigational aids. 

The British Broadcasting Co. will 
show television programs in produc- 
tion, and, as the exhibition will 
coincide approximately with the be- 
ginning of commercial television in 
England, it is believed that com- 
petitive TV productions may be a part 
of the show. Also, by the time the 
show is held, VHF (FM) sound broad- 
casting will be extending in Great 
Britain and probably will be the sub- 
ject of many exhibits and demon- 
strations. , 

Information on the British National 
Radio Show can be obtained from 
the Radio Industry Council, 59 Russell 
Square, London, WC.1. 

The Twelfth British Radio Com- 
ponent Show reportedly will include 
142 exhibitors. Exports of British radio 
and electronic components are re- 
ported to have increased in value in 
1954 by about 30 percent, as com- 
pared with the previous year, and 
buyers are expected again from some 
30 countries. 


Information on this fair can be 
obtained from the Radio and Elec- 
tronic Component Manufacturers’ 


Federation, 22 Surrey St., London, 
WC. 2. 
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FOA Aids Thailand Roadbuilding TRANSPORT NoTEs|| 


All explosive materials and mani ; 


A $2,448,322-contract to send road- 
building equipment to Thailand will 
be financed by the Foreign Operations 
Administration (FOA). 

The contract, between the Ray- 
mond Concrete Pile Co. of New York 
and the Government of Thailand, was 
concluded in Washington on January 
19. The equipment, ranging from 
steam rollers to an asphalt plant, is 
to be procured and shipped by the 
Raymond Co., with delivery in Thai- 
land completed within 4 months. 

The equipment is to be used initially 
in construction of a highway linking 
Bangkok and Central Thailand with 
the underdeveloped Northeast prov- 
inces bordering Laos and Cambodia. 
Upon completion of the project it 
will be left for use in Thailand’s con- 
tinuing road-improvement program. 

American supervising engineers and 
contractors on the Northeast Road 
project will instruct Thais in the 
operation and maintenance of the 
equipment and in American methods 
of road engineering and construction. 
Two American firms are negotiating 
with the Thai Government on con- 
tracts for these jobs, and actual con- 
struction is expected to begin by early 
spring. 

FOA has committed an initial $3 





Japanese Line Serves 
Near Eastern Ports 


A regular monthly service has been 
inaugurated between Japan and the 
Near East by the Japanese freighter 
SS. Akaji Maru of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha (NYK) Line, which docked re- 
cently at the port of Latakia, Syria. 
Three other ships of the NYK also 
will now operate regularly between 
Japan and Near Eastern ports, includ- 
ing Latakia, press reports indicate. 

Under the terms of the Syro-Jap- 
anese trade agreement signed June 8, 
1953, the Japanese Government agreed 
to purchase 5,000 tons of Syrian cot- 
ton annually and to urge its mari- 
time lines to extend their Mediter- 
ranean service to Latakia. The new 
service will help to expand traffic 
through Latakia and also make it 
possible for Japan to meet its cotton 
purchasing commitments, which were 
not fulfilled in 1953, allegedly because 
no shipping was available. 

The Akaji Maru also inaugurated 
a reguldr monthly service between 
Greece and Japan when the vessel 
recently docked at the port of Piraeus. 
Direct service between Greece and 
Japan will result in considerable sav- 
ings by eliminating all transshipment 
expenses and by reducing insurance 
charges. 


million to begin the project. The sum 
covers the costs of the roadbuilding 
machinery, a preliminary engineering 
survey made by the St. Louis firm 
of Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc., and a 
start on the costs of providing the 
American engineering firms to con- 
struct the highway and provide con- 
sultative and supervisory services to 
the Thai Government. Additional 
financing is being studied. 

The Northeast Road construction 
is planned as a heavy-duty two-lane 
roadway from Saraburi, near Bang- 
kok, toward Korat, the Northeast’s 
principal city. Thailand plans even- 
tually to construct the road to Ban 
Phai, 200 miles northeast of Bangkok. 

In addition to FOA’s dollar expen- 
ditures, the Thai Government will 
pay for certain costs which can be 
met in local currency. 

The road is seen as a key to the 
economic development of the poten- 
tially rich Northeast region, FOA said. 





New German Aviation 
Firm Established 


A new aviation company, Areo Ex- 
press, Bavarian Air Service, Ltd., was 
established in Munich early in De- 
cember 1954, according to the Ger- 
man press. It is ranked, after 
Deutsche Lufthansa and Deutsche 
Lufttransportgeselischaft, as third 
in importance among aviation enter- 
prises of its type in the Federal Re- 
public. 

The new concern, formed by a com- 
bination of three private enterprises, 
reportedly will operate charter flights 
to alk parts of the world; trade and 
finance aircraft; repair tourist air- 
craft; and conduct such services as 
sightseeing and training flights, aerial 
advertising, aerial photography and 
forest protection, and air rescue serv- 
ice. 

The company has at its disposal 
2 Vickers Viscounts of 34-seat capac- 
ity, and 9 smaller planes. Funds will 
be, made available to obtain as soon 
as possible 4-engined aircraft, includ- 
ing turbo-prop Vickers Viscounts, and 
Douglas DC-4’s. These aircraft as 
well as the types already available 
will be operated by German crews 
following the return of air sovereignty 
to the Federal Republic. Retraining 
of the German pilots will take place 
in England and Switzerland. 

The company will act as general 
agent in the Federal Republic for the 
British airline, Eagle Aviation. It in- 
tends to cooperate with Lufthansa 
and Lufttransportgesellschaft, head- 
quartered in Cologne and Hamburg, 
respectively. 











tions discharged in the city of Lishe 
Portugal, by lighter, whether fron | 
the south bank of the river or from” 
a vessel in the harbor, will be . 
by direct route to a point on the eagt. 
ern section of the dock of Pe 
which is downriver on the w 
edge of the town, the Director Genergj 
of the Port of Lisbon Administration 
has ruled. 

Deliveries to other points will be 
authorized only on an _ exceptional 
basis. All movements of explosives ang 
munitions will be escorted by a police 
guard from the Port Administration, 





The West Bengal Government has 
constructed and opened to traffic 4 
wooden bridge over the Buri-Teests 
River in West Bengal linking the Jal- 
paiguri - Darjeeling - Haldibari State 
Highway, according to a report in the 
Calcutta press. ’ 

The bridge has an 11-foot ro 
with a gangway on either side, is 479 
feet long, and was completed in 3 
months. It cost approximately 200,00 
rupees (1 rupee—US$0.21), whereas a 
similar bridge of steel and concrete 
would have cost from six to seven 
times this amount. 





The Mexican Telephone Co. states 
that, if the Government authorizes 4 
rate increase, it will invest 600 million 
pesos in an expansion program. The 
company has a backlog of 140,000 ap- 
plications for new telephone service, 





Air service has been resumed over 
the Mexico City-Puerto Vallarta route, 

Compania Mexicana de Aviacion 
(CMA), operating under an expefi-” 
mental 6-month permit for the alr 
route serving Mexico City, Guadala- 
jara, Talpa, Mascota, and Puerto Valk 
larta, offers flights three times & 
week, Tuesday, Thursday, and Satut- 
day. 

Service by the former holder of 
operating authority on this route 
Transportes Aereos de Jalisco, 8. A, 
had been suspended because of bank- 
ruptcy. 

In view of the importance of this 
route, the new service, begun Decem- 
ber 7, may be continued beyond the 
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The new railway line between Oe 
rumba, Brazil, and Santa Cruz, Be 
livia, officially opened on January 5, 
now offers transportation for Bolivian 
exports and imports either by al- 
rail to Santos, Brazil, or via rail @ 


Corumba, and Paraguay-Parana Rivet’ 


transport to Buenos Aires or Monte- 
video. 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 





— 


y. 5. Merchant Fleet 
Totals 3,259 Vessels 


There were 1,247 vessels of 1,000 
| goss tons and over in the active 
ing U.S. merchant fleet on 
‘January 1, according to the Merchant 
‘Marine Data Sheet released January 
‘#1 by the Maritime Administration, 
v8. Department of Commierce. This is 
4 ships less than the number active 
on December 1, 1954, and 137 less than 
the active fleet on January 1, 1954. 

The Government fleet in service has 
decreased by 1 vessel, and is 30 less 
than a year ago. A drop of 18 

ters and 5 tankers makes a de- 
crease Of 23 in the number of pri- 
yately owned ships, or 107 less than 
the previous year’s total. The reserve 
fleet shows an increase of 6 ships to a 
total of 2,012, making a total U.S. mer- 
chant fleet of 3,259 vessels on Jan- 
vary 1, 1955. 

Delivery of 5 tankers, 3 for U.S.-flag 
and 2 for foreign-flag operation, in 
December, brought the total of vessels 
under construction on January 1 to 16. 





Television Station 


Planned in Guatemala 


Plans for Guatemala’s first televi- 
sion station have been approved by 
the Ministry of Public Works, and it 
is hoped that the station will be in- 
stalled and operating by the end of 
March. 

Operating as Empresa Guatemalteca 
de Television, S. A., it is to have the 
call letters TGK-TV. 

Its prospective manager estimates 
that, with an antenna on Volcan de 
Agua near Antigua, the station will 
serve the Pacific and eastern parts of 
the country, and part of the western 
area. He is also interested in estab- 
lishing relays to serve other Central 
American countries. An RCA 10-kilo- 
watt transmitter is to be used, and the 
first programs are to be films. 

The franchise is understood not to 
grant free entry to equipment for the 
station but rather to give it a 5-year 
period of protection as the sole au- 
thorized station in Guatemala. Any 
Make of television set may be im- 
ported. 

The management’s primary aim 
seems to be to derive revenue from 
the station’s programs. 

The establishment of this station 
one of the first projects for new 
capital investment in Guatemala to go 
ahead under the new Government. 





Leaf exports from Turkey to the 
United States through October 1954 
Were 21.3 million pounds lower than 
the 49.8 million pounds shipped during 
the like period in 1953, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service reports. 


January 31, 1955 





Four Mariner Cargo Vessels for 
Sale Under New Pricing Formula 


Four Mariner-type cargo vessels are being offered for sale to U. S. 
citizens by the Maritime Administration, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, for operation in the foreign trade, the Maritime Administration 


announced on January 21. 


The vessels, built by the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 


Co., are the Old Dominion Mariner, 
Volunteer Mariner, Palmetto Mariner, 
and Cracker State Mariner. Bids will 
be opened at 2:30 p. m. E. S. T., Feb- 
ruary 17. 

The minimum prices at which these 
vessels are being offered have been 
computed in accordance with a new 
pricing formula. On December 15, 
1954, the Federal Maritime Board ap- 
proved the new minimum price, com- 
puted on the basis of an average esti- 
mated foreign cost of the 35 vessels 
of this type built by the Maritime Ad- 
ministration. Minimum prices have 
been computed for both a 20-knot and 
an 18-knot vessel, less national de- 
fense features, as follows: 


Estimated Estimated D - 


foreign domestic ciat 
cost cost per day! 
20-knot ship .. $5,460,000 $8,396,000 
18-knot ship .. $4,774,000 $7,332,000 $653.973 


1 Based upon a life of 7,300 days. 


Additional charges will be made as 
follows: 

eFor use of a Mariner ship in the 
foreign trade at 20 knots, $93.973 per 
day. 

eFor use in the domestic trade at 
a speed not in excess of 18 knots, 
$350.411 per day. 

eFor use in domestic trade at 20 
knots, $496.164 per day. 





In accordance with this formula, 
the minimum price for each of the 
four Mariners being offered for sale, 
for use as 18-knot ships in foreign 
trade, depreciated to December 31, 
— is as shown in the accompanying 
able. 


An allowance of $653.973 per day 
from the amount bid will be granted 
for depreciation from January 1, 1955, 
to the date of the buyer’s receipt of 
notice of the Administration’s accept- 
ance of the successful bid. 


The original minimum base prices 
for the Mariner-type vessels, as an- 
nounced on April 8, 1954, were com- 
puted on the estimated foreign costs 
as of the various dates on which the 
original contracts were let. This gave 
a price (for use as an 18-knot cargo 
ship) of $4,120,000 for the 25 Mariners 
contracted for on February 7, 1951; 
$4,261,000 for the 5 contracted for on 
June 25, 1951, and $4,424,000 for the 5 
contracted for on August 1, 1951. 

The setting of a single price for all 
vessels of the class has been approved 
by the Federal Maritime Board and 
other interested Government agencies 
as furthering the purposes of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936. 


Vessel Location Minimum price 
Old Dominion Mariner !.......... Now at San Francisco, Calif, ......scccsscscccccccses $4,241,666 
Volunteer Mariner............... Now at Beaumont, Tex. Reserve Fleet ............++. 4,444,397 
Palmetto Mariner...............+. Now at Olympia, Wash. Reserve Fleet ............655+ 522,220 
Cracker State Mariner........... Now at Beaumont, Tex. Reserve Fleet .............+. 4,632,742 


21. 
accordingly. 


1The Old Dominion Mariner was offered for charter by competitive bids opened on January 
Should a charter award be made, the provisions of sale for this vessel will be modified 





Increased Production .. . 
(Continued from Page 5) 


nominal situation when, it argued, 
the real situation was entirely differ- 
ent. 


Labor developments during the 
month were related principally to 
problems that had arisen previously, 
the most important of which was a 
strike of newspaper printers which 
grew out of strikes staged in October 
by the job printers. Workers in the 
daily printing establishments voted a 
5-day strike in support of the job 
printers, and no dailies appeared be- 
ginning November 24. However, since 
the job printers failed to secure their 
demands and ended their strike on 
November 26, the newspaper printers 
also ended their strike and newspapers 
reappeared on November 27. 


An estimated 12,000 textile workers 


involving some 60 factories went on 
strike during the month demanding 
Salary increases and other benefits. 
Labor unrest was apparent among 
packinghouse workers, port workers, 
and employees of a large rubber plant. 
—Emb., Montevideo. 





Sudan Airways Opens Two 
Weekly Flights to Cairo ~ 


Sudan Airways, beginning December 
14, 1954, planned to offer two flights a 
week from Khartoum to Cairo via 
Wadi Halfa. 

The planes, Dakotas, were to leave 
Khartoum on Tuesdays and Satur- 
days at 9 a. m. and arrive at Cairo at 
3:45 p.m. Return flights were sched- 
uled for Wednesdays and Sundays, 
leaving Cairo at 12 noon and arriving 
at Khartoum at 6:45 p. m. 








NEWS BY COMMODITIES 








Japanese Dependent on Imports 
For Newly Developed Pesticides 


Although the Japanese pesticide industry is well developed and can 
supply a large part of the country’s requirements, lack of adequate 
basic research causes dependence on outside sources for newly devel- 
oped materials which may be superior to those now employed in J apan. 

Pesticides have been used in Japan since about 1920, but only since 


World War IT have they been accepted 
widely for use on rice and other 
staple food crops. Their use in agri- 
culture has increased considerably 
with the acceptance of new products 
and a willingness to substitute newer 
pesticides as they are developed. Also, 
more interest has been shown in 
rodent control and means for con- 
trolling forest insects and diseases. 


After the war, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment granted subsidies of 30 to 
40 percent of the cost to farmers pur- 
chasing pesticides for protection of 
staple food crops. In 1954 this sub- 
sidy was reduced to 10 percent. Off- 
setting this decrease, prices of popular 
agricultural pesticides have been re- 
duced as loca] production has ex- 
panded. 


Many pest-control products formerly 
imported now are produced locally in 
quantities sufficient to meet all do- 
mestic requirements. Sulfur, lime, 
arsenic, chlorine, and pyrethrum are 
produced, but many raw materials 
used in the manufacture of synthetic 
pesticides must be imported. 


Japanese Production of Agricultural 
Pesticides, in Finished Form 
{In metric tons] 
Calendar Pesticide 





year year * 
Commodity 1953 1953-54 
BHC (12 percent gamma 
equivalent) 
tt. cash ateusces@oees gues 26,562 21,400 
In emulsion .......+.+++. 95 180 
For water solution...... 807 700 
With pyrethrum ........ 271 100 
Calcium arsenate ........- 957 1,000 
Copper sulfate ...........«- 4,500 4,600 
Copper and copper-mercury 
Compounds éevevesocceos 4,252 3,500 
Derrig Gust ....ccscccccces 189 170 
DDT 
Sn “carsaversetenee soe 966 1,100 
Im emulsion ........+++. 900 750 
For water solution ...... 341 500 
With pyrethrum ........ 271 600 
Lead arsenate .........+.-:. 1,443 2,350 
BSS SUILUF ..ccccccccccces 10,665 11,700 
Mercury compounds (seed 
disinfectants) ........... 947 750 
Mercury compounds, dust.. 7,289 24,000 
Methyl bromide .......... 274 400 
PaPACHION «2c ccccccvccesccce not made 10,580 
PYPOCMTUM ..ccccccccccccse 118 320 
Oll emulsions ............. 4,790 4,300 
Rosin-caustic soda mixture 259 270 
DE We ndadncoedsdoesoeeceose 298 500 
GR ica secctbccccWbesdcdes 186 620 
WD cccccccccnoccdes 66,380 90,390 


1 October 1953-September 1954, estimated. 

Source: 1953, Japan Agricultural Pesticides 
Industry Association; 1953-54 estimates, Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Forestry. 

Parathion production was started re- 
cently, and this year Japan’s entire 
requirements are expected to be met 
domestically. Manufacture of MCP 





(methylchlorophenoxyacetic acid—a 
weed killer) was begun early in 1954, 
and in August production of calcium 
cyanide, previously imported from 
Germany, was inaugurated. 

In the calendar year 1953, 19,261 
metric tons of household and public 
health pesticides were produced, but 
1954 output has not been estimated. 

In addition to agricultural insect- 
icides, 18,855 metric tons of finished 
household pesticides were consumed 
in 1953. In 1954 this figure rose to an 
estimated 21,785 tons and 1960 use is 
expected to total 27,600 tons. 

Pesticide imports were valued at 
$225,000 in 1950, by 1953 this figure 
rose to $2,556,000, and in January- 
September 1954 the total was $1,538,- 
000. A _ tentative import schedule 
from October 1954 through March 1955 
totals $820,000, a large percentage 
originating in the United States. 

Importation of pesticides is subject 
to the availability of foreign exchange, 
and imports of such commodities as 
are manufactured domestically in suf- 
ficient supply normally are not per- 
mitted. As Japan increases domestic 
production of leading pesticides, im- 
ports of raw materials and inter- 
mediates are expected to increase and 
those of finished pesticides to decrease. 


Japan is not a large exporter of 


Consumption of Agricultural Pesticides, in Finished Form 
{In metric tons] 


— 


pesticides’ However, in the }j 
Japan was the principal world sup- 
plier of pyrethrum flowers and 
contributes to the world supply, Japan 
has exported DDT, BHC, and m as 
seed disinfectants, principally to 
Manchuria and Korea. The Ja 
pesticide industry hopes to esta 
new markets in southeast Asia ty 
absorb any excess production. 

Registration of a new pesticide by 
the Japanese Government for sale ang 
use is based on recommendations by 
the approximately 40 expe 
stations. The Agricultural Chemicals 
Regulations Law requires registration 
with the Ministry of Agriculture ang 
Forestry of all agricultural pesticides 
manufactured, imported, or processed 
for domestic sale. All manufacturers 
importers, and dealers han 
“poisonous” and “powerful” products 
also must be registered. 

Basic Research Needed 


Japan will be dependent on imports 
for the newer pesticides until basic 
research in that country is improved 
However, there appears to be a real 
attempt to become self-sufficient in 
pesticides. Patent license agreements 
and technological assistance with re- 
gard to new and effective pesticides, 
therefore, will be welcome in Japan. 

Because of low income levels in 
Japan, the less costly pesticides are 
most popular, especially those suitable 
for control of diseases and insects on 
rice and other staple crops. U. § 
pesticides, although often higher in 
price, generally are considered of 
better quality than those from many 
other countries. 

Japanese consumers are eager 
find effective substitutes for the more 
toxic materials, such as some of the 
phosphatic compounds, now in use 
However, advertising alone is not sufii- 
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Commodity 1951 1952 1953 1954 * 1960+ 
BHC 
a ok ea dpanionddmabeecs 10,322 23,899 25,305 20,000 25,00 
B42. cid cob Ubbevcrdeccesboecoce 61 77 92 100 100 
Powder (water soluble) .................. 365 964 657 700 1,00 
BHC-pyrethrum mixture ................-. 74 136 129 100 10 
SE ED - ht co cbddoncccdcesiceec adds 700 431 643 600 600 
SEED, cb ck nc icc oadbad cotosdutecis od 4,000 4,000 4,500 4,600 5,000 
Copper-mercury compounds ............... 1,929 3,137 4,237 3,200 3,500 
Derris MEINE. ShbUrccvccdccsceuctess 76 108 234 220 190 
DU ett tt Lact eo enetesoncechevevereeeres 686 954 850 800 500 
IE wis. na Si le ateuvddovevddes oes 516 858 825 750 500 
Powder (water soluble) .................. 350 393 322 300 2 
DDT-pyrethrum mixture ................. 74 141 259 300 200 
ae Biss ovicdecvesesvedécecesc’ 12,000 12,000 10,665 11,700 10,000 
I i es ck bes clea ane a 1,630 1,335 1,400 1,500 
Mercury compounds (for seed disinfectants) 243 448 625 420 
Mercury compounds, dust ................. 7 32 6,487 18,000 25,000 
ND nos. chen ccceedede coches 126 94 tA 
SII, on net uos cw cine cibeeecececeres 2,371 3,356 3,980 4,000 4,000 
STD, Ee on nv nccde nevese eos 5 136 205 150 300 
Es gis. eo adanskchdldives vende 435 7,816 10,200 er 
aie Apne ate reine 134 81 120 
Rosin-caustic soda mixture ................ 388 210 260) 250 20 
Sk ie ur, Dette RT Seas Sag 143 146 260 300 90 
Zineb (a dithiocarbamate) ................ 30 217 450 1,100 
gk Et 3 dy i He abe: 16 102 77 208 4 
—_—_—_ 
en eee ee eee 36,217 53,494 70,229 79,048 101,98 


1 Estimated. 


Source: Japanese Agricultural Pesticides Industry Association. 
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cient to establish a Japanese market 
for a new pesticide. It is essential 

favorable reports be given by 
the national and prefectural agricul- 
tural experimental stations. There- 


‘fore, it appears advisable that repre- 


sentatives of U. S. producers of pesti- 
cides be given liberal samples for test- 
ng purposes and complete informa- 
tion as to their use —Emb., Tokyo. 





West German Leather Goods 


NEWS BY COMMODITIES 


Israel Uses More Pesticides; 
Trade Sees Further Uptrend 


The rapid growth of agriculture in Israel has increased consumption 
of pesticides in recent years and this trend is expected to continue. 
Pesticides consumed in 1954 are estimated to have amounted to $1 


million. 
quirements for 1955 are as follows, 


Consumption Estimated 1955 


Commodity in 1954 requirements 
Industry Increases Sales Petroleum oils ...... 2,500 3,500 
QUE EN dance vediens 1,500 2,000 
The leather goods industry, in the cCryolite ............. 300 300 
Federal Republic of Germany, centered fi Tel cg _- = 
around Offenbach am Main, succeeded Copper sulfate ...... 50 40 
in increasing sales during 1954 to Dithane ior 2220027 ja 2 
490 million German mores, = ee Nicotine sulfate 30 40 
million, which was 40 million German  2,4-D ................ 13 
marks, or US$9.5 million, above the Endrin. 19.5 percent 2 3 
ONE. on dh sn siksins bo 15 4 
1953 total. Ethylene dibromide . 15 3 
Export sales increased from 27 aijldrin, 100 percent . 14 ” 
million German marks, or US$6.4 Lead arsenate ...... 10 


million, in 1952 to 45 million German 
marks, or US$10.7 million in 1953, and 
to 75 million, or US$17.8 million, in 
1954. The United States was the larg- 
est oversea purchaser. 

The biggest European customers 
were Sweden, Switzerland, and the 
Netherlands. In addition the industry 
expected to concentrate_on expanding 
trade with Latin America, which was 
the best market for German leather 
goods in the prewar period. 


1 Not available. 


Trade sources in Israel are of the 
opinion that consumption in 1960 will 
double that in 1954, although what 
commodities will be in general use at 
that time is not known as many prod- 
ucts now consumed might be replaced 
by newer types. 


Imports May Decline 


Domestic production is to be ini- 
tiated shortly, however, and imports 
may fall off, though the trade believes 








U.S. Coal Exports Show Increase 


Oversea shipments of U. S. coal through U. S. ports in December 
1954, amounting to 1,821,114 gross tons, continued to rise over the 
1,326,412 tons shipped in November, and the 1,283,369 tons shipped 
in October. These figures include shipments to other countries by 
rail and the Great Lakes. 

December exports from the various ports, by country of destina- 
tion, are shown in the following table: 


{In gross tons] 

















Country of Philadelphia Baltimore Hampton Roads Mobile Destination 
destination Anthracite Bituminous Bituminous Bituminous Bituminous totals 
DEEsD>Gssesitee cede aan 0t—“<(“(i:ité‘(ié‘C ee. oeedee 22,158 
EY ee ee iP, eee fl hor 98,794 
DT cdsceumesee <senee j§- . 608 .  «, }. Jawan re 30,166 
 scteddecoce Pe.) |. pees... tae aaa 30,156 
PPC tccecde  “avdcs 28,844 See.” s Samees 128,126 
DT hicsshecetie seas a lath ee ON ee 19,247 
ic beatiueees 27,282 2,425 19,104 Stee | besee 562.655 
erlands ...... 28,934 wee! «<< © weeen ee: 72 Ql. 101,251 
SG ie Ora om cee ee. 3 Seles 43,508 
ibckestesse i wese “": - ede" —  eoaue 26,247 seces 26,247 
MEK cs ieeed 4 eee —-d' © <cabeel ) eee 17,584 
i. C caer.) ay phabee te "Paige ..lFV—_— Sor 116,300 
Yugoslavia .......  ..... Tees 20,255 Ss - 193,510 
Total, Europe 
and Africa ... 66,413 5,437 87,450 8 ee oe 1,389,702 
a a ee eae t 103,589 22,385 125,974 
es = caine « .- oblode’ cub a ith auinadl See Thy | cceene 28,968 
eh egegges &,668 2,674 ee 2" casey 15,171 
Divtbatantes  kovhs sae Ne: eee ee wh © pede 3,722 
Total, S. America. 8,668 2,674 140,108 22,385 173,835 
Indochina ........ os 0C-—CUCtC<—~«tCiC tt t~*é‘“ Ce eee 9,685 
bcc. “.cceen  ~ oven il ok pee ee 3). . ~ hemet 2,487 
teers: “apcan® “ease. thee 5.4, <i" a Rites 4,886 
EP TReecches sctee 3,380 SN anes 153,550 
a tces dduhn .. » mens» 0%. + -coaee 19,880 67,089 86,969 
Total, all others 9,685 3,380 177,423 67,089 257,577 
Grand total .... 84,766 5,437 93,504 1,547,933 89,474 1,821,114 


Source: Association of American Railroads. 


Janvary 31, 1955 


Principal commodities used in that year and estimated re- 


in metric tons: 





that U. S. firms can hold their present 
position, at least for the highly tech- 
nical and newer products. In fact, 
sales might be increased through an 
effective advertising campaign, by ex- 
tending credits to Israel importers, by 
field demonstrations, especially in new 
settlement areas, and by educational 
films. 

Main suppliers of imports have been 
the United States, which has sent 40 
to 50 percent; Western Germany, 30 
percent; and the United Kingdom, 15 
percent; lesser quantities are received 
from Sweden, Denmark, and the 
Netherlands. . 

Small quantities of finished pesti- 
cides already have been exported to 
Cyprus and Turkey, and Israel man- 
ufacturers hope to obtain additional 
foreign markets. 

Domestic manufacture of all pest- 
control products and the sale of both 
local and imported materials are rig- 
idly controlled by the Plant Protection 
het of the Ministry of Agricul- 

ure. 

Present manufacture of pest-control 
products in the country consists large- 
ly of compounding and formulating 
imported toxic ingredients. Makhte- 
shim, Ltd., Beersheba, plans early this 
year to inaugurate production of the 
following pesticides in stated capaci- 
ties, in metric tons: DDT, 100 percent, 
350; cuprous oxide, 750; 2,4-D, 100; 
pentachlorophenol, 50; paradichloro- 
benzene, 10. Makhteshim formulated 
compounds of DDT, aldrin, dieldrin, 
nicotine, lindane, oil sprays, and sul- 
fur in 1954 and thereby saved an esti- 
mated $500,000 in foreign exchange. 

By the end of 1955 Electro-Chemical 
Industries (Fruitarom), Ltd., Haifa, is 
expected to begin production of caus- 
tic soda, chlorine derivatives, and vari- 
ous insecticides. Makhteshim already 
is producing chlorine in its Beersheba 
plant, which has a capacity of 1,000 
metric tons a year. Ethyl alcoho] for 
the manufacture of DDT will be pro- 
cured from local factories. Kaolin 
clays, for the formulation of finished 
insecticides, are available from de- 
posits in the Negev.—Emb., Tel Aviv. 





Italy’s olive-oil production for 1954 
is forecast at 220,000 short tons, less 
than 60 percent of the outturn from 
the 1953 crop, but 10 percent above 
1952, the previous year of low pro- 
duction, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 
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West Germany Establishes New 
Procedure for Foreign Payment 


New payment procedures for settling Western Germany’s foreign 
accounts went into effect on December 1, 1954. 

These include as their most significant feature the demarcation of 
foreign countries into three “currency areas” depending on the degree 
of convertibility permitted the countries within each group. 


The new regulations were issued in 
Foreign Trade Circular No. 90/54 of 
the German Ministry of Economics. 


The first group, the area of freely 
convertible currencies, comprises 
countries which have concluded no 
clearing agreements with the Federal 
Republic. Balances resulting from 
business dealings of those countries 
with Germany as a rule are settled 
on a dollar basis. 


Forty-two countries are listed as 
belonging in this category. Among 
them are the United States, Canada, 
Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Israel, 
Liberia, Mexico, Peru, the Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, Tangier, the So- 
viet Union, Venezuela, and China. 

Payments to parties in this area 
may be made in one of the following 
ways: 

eIn freely convertible foreign ex- 
change, except currency. 

eIn any currency and from any 
clearing account in any country with 
which Germany has a payment agree- 
ment. 

eFrom freely convertible or limited 
convertible German mark accounts. 

eIn German bank notes to persons 
living in the Federal Republic or West 
Berlin; however, to persons living in 
the Federal Republic whose perma- 
nent residence is outside the country 
can be paid only in cash or by check. 

Payments by parties residing in that 
area to German accounts may be 
made in freely convertible foreign 
currencies, including foreign bank 
notes and coin, by drafts or checks 
drawn on freely convertible German 
mark accounts, and in mark currency 
and coin, provided the claim does not 
exceed 100 German marks (about 
US$24.00). 

The second currency area is some- 
what less definitive. It comprises Euro- 
pean Payments Union countries and 
countries of the “offset area,” that is, 
countries with which bilateral clear- 
ing arrangements have been con- 





cluded. Here belong, among other 
countries, Argentina, Chile, Finland, 
Spain, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. 


Payments to parties in those coun- 
tries cannot be made in freely con- 
vertible currencies or by drafts on 
freely convertible mark accounts. Pay- 
ments to Germany by parties residing 
in that area, however, may be made 
also in foreign currency and German 
bank notes and coin, with no limita- 
tion as to amount. 


Moreover, debts can be offset against 
credits in third countries, with the 
exception that credits in freely con- 
vertible currency cannot be offset 
against debts in soft currencies. Only 
the official exchange rates of the Bank 
deutscher Laender and of German 
stock exchanges may be used in such 
clearing operations. In event such offi- 
cial quotations are not available, ex- 
change rates quoted by foreign ex- 
change markets may be used. 

Thus, an importer in Ecuador can 
pay for German goods from Ecua- 
dorian accounts in Belgium or an 
importer in Japan can pay from 
Japanese accounts in Egypt, subject 
to the permission of his Government. 
Conversely, German importers from 
Hungary or Great Britain can comply 
with the wish of their suppliers and 
pay in limited convertible marks or 
into the clearing account of any other 
country. 

An exception is made for three 
countries — Brazil, Yugoslavia, and 
Turkey. Those countries form a third 
group and special payments regula- 
tions apply. 

As a rule, settlement of claims aris- 
ing out of delivery of goods to or from 
those three countries and transfers of 
investment funds to any of them may 
be made only through the clearing 
account provided for in the bilateral 
payment agreement. The creation of 
this special method of payments bears 
the character of a defensive step, and 


German authorities may add coy. 
tries to the exception list or remoy 
them as circumstances warrant. 
The practical effect of the ney 
German move toward multilateraligg. 
tion of payments cannot yet be fully 
assessed. Its importance will in 
if other countries take similar steps, 
In the sterling area such measures arn 
already in effect, and possibly other 
countries will follow suit. 


U. S. Firm Gets Saudj 
Arabian Gas Rights 


An American company has been suc- 
cessful in securing an exclusive ar- 
rangement for the industrial utiliza. 
tion of surplus natural gas in Saudi 
Arabia. 

Under the terms of the agreement, 
a joint U. S.-Saudi corporation is to 
be established with a total capitaliza- 
tion of $25 million, 30 percent of which 
will be Saudi capital. The Saud 
Arabian Government will be repre- 
sented on the company’s board of d- 
rectors and will receive 50 percent of 
the net profits in the form of a ta 
to be levied on the corporation. 

Saudi Arabia will be responsible for 
providing the natural gas and land 
required for specific projects. 

The corporation has 14 months in 
which to complete its study of spe 
cific industrial projects as well as it 
financial organization before entering 
into a final concession agreement cov- 
ering nearly 50 years—Emb., Jidda. 
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